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CHAPTER I 

FIFTH AVENUE vibrated with the tread and 
chatter of people and the bright sunlight of 
a fine December afternoon. It was only 
two days before Christmas and the crowds were 
bigger than usual. Pretty women, chic and daintily 
govmed, tripped briskly along, most of them carry- 
ing small parcels, suggestive of holiday gifts, their 
cheeks reddened to a rich, healthy glow by the cold, 
crjsp air. 

Among the promenaders a couple at once arrested 
attention. Dressed in the height of fashion, they 
walked leisurely, engrossed in each other's conver- 
sation and apparently enjoying being stared at. 
The girl, a blonde of about twenty-three, was de- 
cidedly good looking. Distinguished in bearing, 
with large, vivacious blue eyes and an irresistible 
smile that disclosed perfect teeth, she attracted in- 
stant attention, while her hair, a glorious, wavy 
mass of golden tones, was the envy and despair of 
every woman that passed. Warmly attired in rich 
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furs, she strolled proudly along, seeming to invite 
rather than avoid the vulgar curiosity of the crowd, 
and conversing with that air of haughty languor 
always held to indicate wealth and social impor- 
tance. 

The man had something in his appearance that 
at once betrayed the foreigner. The stiff bearing 
and hauteur smacked of the military man, while 
the high silk hat, with flat border, worn jauntily to 
one side, the semi-fit overcoat, narrow at the waist, 
white spats, golden headed cane and monocle with 
conspicuous black ribbon made up a personality that 
at once suggested the Paris boulevards. 

"Who are they?" whispered one woman to an- 
other. 

"That's Marjorie Chalmers, daughter of the 
banker. They say she'll inherit ten millions some 
day. The man is Baron de Champigny. He's al- 
ways with her. They say they're engaged. I don't 
suppose she cares a rap for him. He's just a crazy 
Frenchman. But he's got a title — ^that's all she 
wants. Of course, he's after her money." 

Indifferent to malicious gossip, fully conscious 
of the attention they attracted, the banker's daugh- 
ter walked along smiling up into the face of the 
Baron, who, distinguished and interesting looking, 
strode on at her side chatting in that easy, graceful, 
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polished manner of which the well bred foreigner 
alone possesses the art. A man of the world, well 
acqtiainted in every capital in Europe, Baron de 
Champigny was a fascinating talker. He tore to 
tatters the latest feminist novel by Marcel Prevost, 
recoimted thrilling adventures while yachting and 
himting, retailed amusing gossip of Deauville and 
Newport Marjorie thought she had never listened 
to so well informed and interesting a man. He 
knew everybody and was conversant with every- 
thing. He had hobnobbed with famous authors and 
artists; was on speaking terms with diplomats and 
cabinet ministers. 

"Did you hear that story about the Princesse de 
Meaux ?" 

"No, what was it?" 

She did not like to admit that she had no prin- 
cesses on her visiting list, seeing that he was on 
such intimate terms with the aristocracy. 

"All Deauville was laughing over it," he went 
on. "You know the Princess is a great gambler. 
She is also very absent-minded. One evening at 
the Casino she was playing the little horses and 
losing all the time. But still she went on playing, 
staking louis after louis. At last when everything 
was gone she discovered, to her horror, that she 
had been staking the pile of the man sitting next 
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to her who happened to be her husband's political 
opponent." 

The girl laughed heartily as he went on : 

"Then there was the Duchesse de Brecourt. She 
has a Japanese poodle — one of those shivering, 
hairless little beasts that look like rats. One day 
the Duchess went for a swim in the sea and took 
the dog wifh her. The animal got a sudden chill. 
The Duchess almost had hysterics, and frantically 
called her maid and whole retinue of servants to 
give him an alcohol rub. Tout le monde riaiC 

Giving a more personal tone to the conversation 
he approached closer and whispered earnestly: 

"You don't know how happy you've made me." 

The girl flushed and she could almost hear her 
heart beats as she replied quickly : 

"We won't say anything about it yet, will we? 
We've known each other so short a time." 

He drew closer, and in his melodious voice, 
pitched so low that it sounded like a caress, he went 
on: 

"It does not take a man long to adore a woman 
like you. You might as well bid the sun not give 
out heat as ask me to play the indifferent lover. 
It is not in the French blood. I shall count the 
hours to our wedding day." 

She gave a little nervous laugh. 
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"Hush ! Someone might hear you." 

He drew back as if a little hurt. Haughtily he 
said: 

"It is you who are cold. Perhaps you re- 
gret " 

"No— no— you don't understand/' she said hast- 
ily, laying a hand in conciliatory manner on his 
arm. "We are not officially engaged. People are 
so ready to talk. I have to consider my father, 
you know." 

"But monsieur, your father, s^roves of our 
marriage. He is most amiable to me, most kind. 
Taut a fait gentil. I had a long talk with him at 
the club yesterday." 

Marjorie looked up quickly. 

"What did he say?" 

For a moment, the Baron made no answer, but 
appeared lost in admiring contemplation of his im- 
maculately white spats. Suddenly breaking the 
silence he said carelessly : 

"Oh, you know how fathers are, especially the 
American father. Tris pratique. No sentiment 
or romance — ^all business. He was very frank and 
very charming. He insisted on discussing every- 
thing in a purely business way." 

The girl reddened. 

"In a business way. What do you mean?" 
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The Baron smiled as he twirled the waxed ends 
of his dainty little moustache. 

"Oh, he asked me all about my family and my 
prospects. I told him again what you and he al- 
ready know — that our family is horribly blue- 
blooded, with an ancestral tree dating back to 
Charlemagne and all that sort of thing. I explained 
that in politics we are monarchists, closely affiliated 
with His Highness the Due d'Orleans, so that in 
the event of a Bourbon restoration I shall be likely 
to receive a Government appointment. I said I 
might even secure the Ambassadorship to Wash- 
ington. Cest possible. I described my town resi- 
dence in Paris, quite a comfortable old house in 
the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne, and described to 
him my country place near Trouville, well known 
as one of the show places of Normandy." En- 
thusiastically, he went on: "Ah, how you will 
adore that! Most of the peasants on our estate 
have been there for generations, working the same 
farm from father to son. They are very attached to 
us, and on the occasion of a marriage in our family, 
they don their picturesque Normandy costumes and 
come and greet the bride, singing their folk songs 
and strewing her path with flowers. That's how 
your people will welcome you — their new mistress." 
Marjorie listened like one in a dream. To be a 
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Baroness, the wife of the French Ambassador to 
Washington, to have ancestors who fought with 
Charlemagne, to be a leader in aristocratic Paris 
society and be welcomed to her Normandy estate, 
as is a queen by her subjects — ^what girl's head 
would not be turned by such a dream? 

But this sudden burst of radiant sunshine which 
had come into her life with its promise of a future 
more brilliant than she had ever dared hope was 
not without its shadows. The expression on the 
young girl's face suddenly grew serious. Would 
Macca approve of the affair? Her old friend must 
be told, yet what could she say ? That she was going 
to marry a man she hardly knew ? It had all hap- 
pened so quickly there had been no time for re- 
flection. The recent trip to Florida, the meeting 
with Baron de Champigny, his sudden proposal and 
her acceptance — it had all gone indecently quickly. 
Yet it was not her fault entirely. What could 
she do with the Baron urging her on one side, her 
father on the other ? ijpw could she possibly know 
if she really cared for a man she had known only 
a fortnight? It was her father who was really 
responsible. He had encouraged the affair, he was 
constantly at her about the Baron's title, one of 
the oldest in Europe. The Baron had no money, 
of course. None of them have. But he looked 
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simply wonderful in a dress coat and was decor- 
ated with the Legion of Honor. Certainly it would 
be awfully smart to be a Baroness — ^how all her 
girl friends would envy her! 

Sane and practical as the girl was in most things, 
she was not without ambition. This offer had 
fairly dazzled her and temporarily paralyzed her 
reasoning power. When the Baron, after the brief- 
est kind of flirtation at Palm Beach, suddenly as- 
tonished her by asking for her hand in marriage, 
she was at first too much stunned to give a coher- 
ent reply. In her heart she knew that she did not 
care two straws for the man, but then, she argued, 
what married couples in the smart set do love each 
other? Affection, sentiment, and all that sort of 
thing was, her more sophisticated friends assured 
her, dreadfully plebeian and commonplace. Only 
house maids and their young men love each other 
these practical days. If she must get married — 
and her sense of humor told her that it was her 
duty to help perpetuate the race like every other 
woman— why not the Baron as well as another? 
He dressed well, went with the best people and was 
well introduced. He was an amusing talker, 
danced divinely and played a fine game of tennis. 
What other qualities could a girl reasonably look 
for in a husband? 
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As to the banker, he was positively delighted over 
the affair. Flattered that a foreigner of title should 
deign to marry into his family, he had done every- 
thing in his power to further the match, going so 
far as to hint that not only was his daughter an 
heiress to a respectable fortune in her own right, 
but that he himself would be very generous to a 
son-in-law of such distinguished lineage and help 
him financially in every possible way. 

That it would be a brilliant match in the worldly 
sense and that she would be envied by every other 
girl in her set went without the saying. But was 
it happiness or only misery she was building up 
for the future? Could she be happy with this man 
she hardly knew and whose only claim to her inter- 
est was a high sounding title and a certain distinc- 
tion of manner? She would ask Macca's advice. 
His instinct never erred. Dear old Macca! How 
long they had been friends! More than anybody 
in the world, more even than her father, she loved 
the old bank cashier. 

She was on her way now to buy him a Christmas 
present, something useful, something he would 
really like. Last year she gave him a long silk 
dressing robe, a handsome affair in purple brocade, 
and she remembered the fuss he made about it. At 
first he flatly refused to put it on, insisting that such 
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a gorgeous garment was only fit for a prince or a 
crook. Pretending to his Irish housekeeper that 
its splendor made him nervous and uncomfortable, 
interfering with his digestion, he hid it away in a 
closet, but after a while, Marjorie's remonstrances 
won the day and reluctantly he consented to wear 
it. After a few months' wear, its freshness wore 
off and he grew more reconciled to it. Now that 
there was actually a hole at one elbow he was be- 
ginning to feel real affection for the once despised 
garment. 

What would he like this year ? Poor old Macca, 
he was so difficult to please. A pair of slippers? 
No, she gave him a pair Christmas before last. A 
fountain pen? No, he swore at them because they 
inked his fingers. He wouldn't use one. A safety 
razor ? Poor old man, his hand trembled so that he 
could not use the regular razor. Yes — ^that was 
just the thing — ^a safety razor. Turning to the 
Baron she said : 

"Where do you think I can buy a good safety 
razor? I want to make a Christmas present of 
one." 

The Baron stared for a moment, an uneasy look 
crossing his face. Was it possible that he had a 
rival? 

"A safety razor ?" he echoed dubiously. Looking 
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£t her closely, he said significantly : "I didn't know 
you had a brother." 

By this time they had reached Forty-second Street 
and Marjorie stopped short. Turning to him with a 
laugh, she replied : 

'*No, Mr. Jealous, I haven't a brother, but I have 
Macca, a very dear old friend. He's nearly seventy 
— so you can make your mind easy." 

But the Frenchman was not yet convinced. 

"Macca?" he exclaimed sceptically, "what kind 
of a name is that? It sounds like the name of a 
dog." 

The girl laughed. 

"It is a dog — z watch dog — the watch dog of the 
Bank — ^the dearest old doggie you ever saw. He 
barks a good deal and snarls at people he doesn't 
like, but he's such a dear. That's not his real 
name, of course. He is Mr. Stephen Hardcraft, 
the cashier. I have called him Macca ever since 
I was a little girl When I was a wee tot he told me 
to call him grandpa. The nearest my babyish pro- 
nunciation could get to grandpa was Macca and 
it has stuck to him ever since." Laughingly she 
added: "He and I are the best of chums and I 
don't intend to neglect him even if I do marry you." 

By this time they had reached Forty-second 
street where Fifth Avenue's steady stream of smart 
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automobiles finds itself checked by the street cirs, 
delivery wagons and taxis of the more plebeian 
crosstown traffic. A crowd of pedestrians, waiting 
for the signal of the policeman's whistle to cross the 
road, blocked the curb. Marjorie held out her 
hand. 

"Goodbye/' she smiled, "I must leave you here. 
I have some shopping to do. Where are you 
going ?" 

"Oh, Fm going to the bank. I must get there 
before it closes. Then I have an appointment to 
meet Rosenstein at the Lotos Club." 

"Mr. Rosenstein — that's your Wall Street 
friend?" 

"Yes — ^a clever man— quite an art connoisseur, 
too. I would like you to let me bring him up to 
the house some night." 

"Certainly — by all means," she replied, turning to 
go. "Goodbye, I'll leave you here. It would only 
bore you going round the shops. Besides," she 
went on with a mischievous smile, "I want to buy 
something for you. It will be our first present 
since we're engaged, you know, so I'll have to find 
something nice." 

Drawing closer, the Baron clasped her hand. 

"I want only you," he murmured ardently. 
"Never mind the present. But before you go tell 
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me this. When can I make our engagement pub- 
lic? Your father suggested next May for our 
marriage. Is that too soon?" 

The girl laughed nervously. Quickly she replied : 

"What a hurry you're in! Are all you French- 
men so impatient? Give a girl time." 

"I can't, I can't," he pleaded. "Don't be cruel. 
Fix the date, will you?" 

"Very well. FU think it over and let you know 
before the week is out. I promise. Goodbye, Fll 
see you " 



Suddenly a voice just behind them called out: 

"Hello, Baron !" 

They turned and saw a stout, middle-aged man 
advancing toward them. 

The Baron started forward, and grasped the ex- 
tended hand. 

**Ah, (fest toi — ^I was just talking about you." 

Turning to his fiancee, he introduced the new- 
comer. 

"Mr. Rosenstein — Miss Chalmers." 

It was execrable taste to come up to them on 
the street, not being acquainted with the lady, but 
Mr. Isidore Rosenstein, known as "Is" to his in- 
timates, had never let such a trifle as manners stop 
him from elbowing his way into society. A short, 
fat man wfth dark hair, perfumed and curled, an 
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oily skin and prominent nose, he was a t)rpe found 
everywhere nowadays in cosmopolitan centres — 
the shrewd, unprincipled trader who has made 
money, the kind of man who mistakes deceit and 
cunning for business sagacity and stops at nothing 
to ensure the success of a business deal. For some 
years he was established in a little shop near the 
Waldorf as dealer in pictures and antiquities, and 
every now and then his name cropped up in the 
newspapers in connection with an old master or 
rare piece of porcelain sold to a millionaire. More 
than once scandal had followed the sale, the pur- 
chaser discovering when too late that he had been 
imposed upon, but the bill of sale was worded so 
cleverly that the victim had no redress and the 
threatened leg^l proceedings were dropped. 

Far from being embarrassed at exposes of this 
kind, Rosenstein openly boasted of his smartness 
and laughed at the gullibility of his customers, and 
gradually his reputation grew so bad that decent 
newspapers refused to print his advertisements. 
One paper even accused him of crooked dealing and 
predicted that one day he would overreach him- 
self. In more recent years, he had done less in 
the picture business, having branched out as a pro- 
moter and dealer in securities with an office in lower 
Broadway. The financial district disowned him 
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and questioned his methods, but Rosenstein, defiant 
of public opinion and always clever enough to keep 
within the law, laughed at all criticism and prom- 
enaded daily on Fifth Avenue, conspicuously 
dressed in a loud check suit, white gaiters, yellow 
chamois gloves, a green tyrolian soft hat and a pro- 
fusion of expensive jewelry. His manner was 
fawning and his face beamed all over as he greeted 
the banker's daughter. 

"Delighted to meet you, Miss Chalmers. I am 
an old business acquaintance of your father's." 

He did not explain that the only way he knew 
Mr. Chalmers was as President of the National 
Bank where he himself had an account. 

But the girl had no reason to question his state- 
ment. Her father knew all kinds of people. The 
Baron introduced him. That was enough. Smil- 
ing amiably, she replied : 

"Baron de Champigny has often spoken to me of 
you. He tells me you have some wonderful pic- 
tures." 

Rosenstein grinned and made a deprecating ges- 
ture. 

"Oh, he flatters my poor little collection. I am 
very fond of pictures and am something of an ex- 
pert — although I say it who shouldn't. I hope the 
Baron will bring you to see my gallery some day." 
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With a wink at the Baron, he added: "Perhaps 
I can sell you something." 

**I shall be very pleased," she laughed. "Only 
don't count on a sale. I'm too poor to buy such 
masters as you sell." 

"You poor — with such youth, such rosy cheeks, 
such beautiful eyes!" 

It was a clumsy compliment and the Baron no- 
ticed that Marjorie looked annoyed. Hastily he 
interrupted : 

"Goodbye, we mustn't keep you from your shop- 
ping." Addressing the newcomer he added : "Com- 
ing my way, Rosenstein ? I have to go to the Na- 
tional Bank." 

The promoter nodded. 

"Yes, I'm going with you." 

Marjorie held out her hand. 

"Goodbye," she smiled. 

The two men raised their hats and a moment 
later she had disappeared in the crowd. 

When he was quite sure that the girl was out 
of earshot, Rosenstein turned to the Baron. As 
they made their way down the Avenue he took 
the Frenchman's arm and asked anxiously: 

"Well, how are things going? I haven't seen 
you for a week. Have you made any progress?" 

The Baron smiled significantly. 
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*'Cest epatant, mon cher! We are to be mar- 
ried in May." 

Almost sttmned by the good news, the promoter 
stopped short and looked admiringly at his com- 
panion. A broad grin of satisfaction overspread 
his oily features as he gasped : 

"You've hooked the prize? You'll get old Chal- 
mers' millions?" 

The Baron looked round uneasily. Quickly he 
interrupted : 

"Tais tot! People have ears, sacrS nom de dieuf 
Two million dollars down and more at the father's 
death.*' 

His companion chuckled. 

"Say, you're a winner all right ! I knew you were 
smart, but never gave you credit for being as clever 
as that. Got to know a $5,000,000 heiress and 
engaged to marry her — ^all in less than a fortnight. 
That's going some. I could never have done it." 

A look of annoyance passed over the younger 
man's face. Taking out a handsomely gold chased 
case he stopped to light a cigarette. An epicure of 
most of the good things of life, if there was one 
thing above all others that Baron de Champigny 
insisted on being of the very best, it was his cigar- 
ettes. Made specially for him, of a choice brand 
of tobacco, he openly boasted that no one in the 
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United States smoked cigarettes of such delight- 
ful aroma. He was even fastidious and exclusive 
about their shape and had them rolled in a paper 
of special design. Instead of being round as usual, 
they were pressed flat and each had as an exclusive 
design a little gold border at the extreme edge of 
the mouthpiece. After a few puffs in silence he said 
mockingly : 

"You are not flattering, to say the least. I made 
no impression on the lady, I suppose. You would 
have made a still quicker job of it. You have more 
wit — greater fascination of manner. Why not go 
in for her yourself ?" 

"Ah, cut out that sarcasm." retorted the promo- 
ter good humoredly. "You know what I think of 
your talents as a squire of dames. Fm not in your 
class. Come, tell me. how you worked it." 

The flattery was not lost on the listener. Puff- 
ing at his cigarette, a self-satisfied smile on his 
face, he went on: 

"After getting your tip, I bought some clothes 
with the money you advanced, went down to Palm 
Beach, stopped at a swagger hotel, tris chic, was 
introduced at a dance and the rest was easy. I 
played the ardent Romeo, spoke about my magnifi- 
cent estates, and my brilliant prospects for the fu- 
ture. She swallowed it whole. Papa likewise. He 
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is even more eager than she is. Sometimes Tm 
a bit nervous. She may yet kick over the traces 
and get away. That's why I'm anxious to get the 
thing settled. She promised to fix the wedding date 
this week." 

Rosenstein listened open mouthed. Overcome 
with admiration he gasped : 

"Asked no awkward question?" 

The Baron laughed. 

*'Pas du tout — not in the least. I imagine the 
old man made some inquiries at the Embassy. If 
he did they could only tell him that the Champignys 
represented the oldest aristocracy in France and 
that the title was one of the best known in Europe." 

The promoter nodded his head approvingly. Pat- 
ting his companion on the back he chuckled : 

"My boy, I'm proud of you. You're going to 
prove a fine investment." 

The Baron's face fell. 
What do you mean?" he demanded uneasily. 

'Just what I say," laughed Rosenstein. "As the 
husband of five millions, you'll bring in good re- 
turns for the money I've advanced." 

"Oh, don't be afraid," retorted the Frenchman 
testily. "I'll keep to my bargain. You will get 
your money back and ten per cent of the dowry 
besides. But meantime I must have more cash. 
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This courting millionaires' daughters costs like the 
mischief. DiabU! In two weeks my florist's bill 
is $200 and Fve spent at least $300 on taxis." 

Rosenstein immediately sobered up. Much as 
he loved to see money coming in, it distressed him 
to part with it 

"How much do you need?*' he grumbled. 

The Baron reflected a moment before he replied : 

"I'll want at least $3,000 before we're married. 
I can't spend less than $1,000 on the engagement 
ring. I told her I'd get it today and bring it up 
to the house and I haven't a red cent. The last 
check I drew on the National Bank has gone to 
protest I*m going over there now to raise a row 
about it I need at least $3,000 more to put the 
thing through." 

Suddenly Rosenstein touched his arm. 

"LocJc ! Over there," he said quietly. 

Facing the two men on the opposite side of the 
Avenue was an old fashioned building, so quaint 
and black with the grime of years, that it looked 
strangely out of place among the newer edifices 
surrounding it on every side. Formerly a private 
dweUing, it had been altered for business purposes 
and for many years had been the home of the Na- 
tional Bank, one of the richest financial institutions 
in the country. Immediately adjoining the Bank 
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was another old house now little better than a ruin. 
Unoccupied for years, neglected by its owner, it 
had been allowed to deteriorate until with its filthy, 
broken windows and rickety "To Lef signs, it had 
become an eyesore to that exclusive neighborhood. 

**What is it?" demanded his companion, staring 
in the direction indicated. 

"Do you see that building opposite— over there 
—on the comer?'* 

"The National Bank? Yes, I'm going there 
now." 

Rosenstein nodded. 

"Precisely — do you know how much they keep 
in the vaults down stairs? Over thirty millions 
in gold, greenbacks and gilt edged securities. A 
nice haul for someone, if he had the nerve to make 
it, eh ? Better scheme even than marrying heiresses 
that, my boy. They say it's an easy job, too." 

The Baron gave a little start. There was no 
mistaking the promoter's meaning. For a moment 
the two men looked at each other in silence. Sud- 
denly the Baron stiffened. Haughtily he said : 

'What do you take me for?" 
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CHAPTER II 

LOOK out!" whispered Curtis wamingly, half 
turning on his high perch from which he 
commanded an unobstructed view of the cash- 
ier's desk. "The watch-dog has his eye on us. Last 
week he fined Bottomley two dollars for discussing 
private affairs in business hours." 

The clerk quickly bent his head over the big 
ledger in front of him and began to add up long 
columns of figures with renewed energy, while 
Stanton, not without an apprehensive glance at the 
far end of the bank, bit his penholder viciously. 
Defiantly he exclaimed : 

*T'm not afraid of that old crank. He's the limit 
— a typical slave driver. His constant ill humor 
makes me tired. Tve heard him do nothing but 
growl and bark ever since I came. I don't see 
how you fellows have stood him so long." 

Curtis chuckled. 

"It's a case of Hobson's choice. We have to put 
up with his crankiness if we wish to hold our jobs. 
Mr. Hardcraft has more to say here than anybody 
— more authority even than Mr. Chalmers." 
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"What? The cashier a bigger man than the 
president ?" 

"Mr. ChaUners! Pshaw! He's only a figure 
head. He presides at directors' meetings and all 
that sort of thing, but when it comes to expert 
financing old Hardcraft is the man everyone con- 
sults. Chalmers is all right as president. He's a 
good dresser, a smooth talker and suave with the 
ladies. Our ladies' department has doubled its busi- 
ness since he was elected: Old Hardcraft is just 
the opposite — a sour, aggressive creature with a 
harsh, forbidding manner. He hasn't a good word 
for anyone. He is always nosing around, trying 
to find fault, and picks at you for the slightest 
thing. Here's Christmas on top of us. We won't 
get a bonus, you'll see. Last year he even cut us 
down. Only the other day he discharged a clerk 
for absolutely nothing. He's irritable and exacting, 
and doesn't care what he says to anybody. He'd 
insult anyone that crossed him. even if it were the 
President of the United States. For this reason, 
they try to keep him from coming in contact with 
customers. All day he sits in his little office over 
there poring over accounts. He only leaves it to 
go home. He even eats his lunch in there. Some- 
times he surprises us by coming out quietly, sneak- 
ing along the corridor and suddenly appearing. 
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One day we were matching pennies. I shall never 
forget his glare of speechless indignation. He ac- 
tually foamed at the mouth. Poor Dobson was 
so frightened that he fell off his stool and sprained 
his wrist. We were all fined half a week's pay. 

"He's a good cashier, though. I must say that 
for him. He looks well after the Bank's money, 
and if we are so prosperous an institution today, 
it's largely due to him. Anyone trying any tricks 
on the Bank wouldn't have much of a chance while 
old Hardcraft's around. He can smell a counter- 
feit, note a mile away. One day a crook came in, 
pushed a gun into the teller's face and ordered him 
to hand over several bundles of $20 bills. The 
teller, expecting each instant to be shot, was passing 
the money meekly over when suddenly the revol- 
ver was knocked out of the robber's hand and the 
fellow was nabbed. It was old Hardcraft who 
had come stealthily up behind him and pinioned him 
with the watchman's assistance. Ever since then 
we've called him the watch-dog." 

Stanton yawned as, lazily, he stretched his six 
feet of well-knit muscle and sinew. A big, strap- 
ping fellow, he looked too healthy and robust to 
be wasting his time sitting on a clerk's stool. He 
was a good-looking enough chap, muscular, well set 
up, with brown wavy hair, a square determined 
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jaw, well-shaped nose, and grey eyes set deep under 
a broad forehead. Contemptuously he said : 

"The watch-dog — that's a good name for him. 
But his bark doesn't frighten me. Let him fire 
me if he wants to. I've only been here a few 
months, but I'm sick of the job already. I've a 
mind to chuck it and go way out West. There at 
least one has a chance to lead a man's life. Cooped 
up here all day, doing a miserable, monotonous 
grind for starvation wages, constantly tantalized by 
the sight of all this money which isn't yours — ^it's 
positively maddening. I'd like to break away alto- 
gether and try my luck on the gold fields." 

Curtis grinned as he replied with a cynical shrug : 

"There's nothing in that. Sounds all right — in 
books. Take it from me — it's cold and lonesome 
out there on the big plains. The Klondike is too 
far from Broadway and the white lights for mine." 
Looking more closely at his fellow clerk he added : 
"You've nothing to complain of. As bond clerk 
your work's pretty easy — if it is responsible. If 
you feel that way, why did you come into the bank- 
ing business?" 

The young man made no reply, but, as if quite 
unconscious of the question, stared blankly before 
him, a reminiscent smile lighting up the otherwise 
serious expression of his face. 
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The morning was already well advanced and the 
bank, filled with customers of both sexes — those 
who had brought money to deposit and those who 
wanted to draw funds out — presented an animated 
and busy scene. Each instant the swinging doors 
leading to Fifth Avenue were flung open by people 
passing in and out, each new arrival coming under 
the close scrutiny of the uniformed attendant — ^a 
former detective ostensibly stationed at the en- 
trance to furnish information to patrons, but really 
to see to it that no suspicious character or other un- 
desirable entered. The National Bank could not 
afford to take any chances. One of New York's 
largest financial institutions, counting among its de- 
positors some of the wealthiest people in the coun- 
try, no precaution was neglected to protect the 
millions in gold and securities and the almost price- 
less jewels stored in the big deposit vaults down- 
stairs. 

But in the well-mannered, stylishly dressed crowd 
that stood in line at the Paying Teller's window 
there was nothing to suggest the necessity of such 
precautions. Everybody looked aggressively pros- 
perous and politely bored, as if utterly blasi to the 
allurements of money, and regretting that the ex- 
igencies of every-day existence necessitated occa- 
sional visits to the bank to replenish an empty 
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pocket book. Huge stocks of crisp bank notes were 
piled up inside the teller's cage, bags of twenty dol- 
lar gold pieces freshly coined were scattered out 
all over the counter, but the glittering sight aroused 
no emotion in the breast of the languidly fashion- 
able spectators. As they waited their turn to cash 
their checks they gazed at the hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars as calmly and indifferently as if 
money were the last thing in the world that could 
arouse their cupidity. The teller, a tall, lean man 
with the eye of a hawk, had a careworn look and 
deep face lines, indelible marks of the mental strain 
of twenty-five years at the same anxious, respon- 
sible work. He worked rapidly, with the expert- 
ness bom of vast practice, and tired though he was, 
he had a courteous smile for each customer. He 
was always polite, but his vigilance did not relax. 
The hawk's eye took in each detail of the customer's 
face and the signature of the check presented before 
the smile of recognition came. This man's duty it 
was not only to know every customer by sight but 
also the peculiarities of his signature and the 
amount of his average balance. 

Today the line was longer than usual owing to 
the morrow being Christmas. In addition to what 
other funds they required over the holiday, every- 
body wanted to secure some of the brand new five 
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and ten dollar gold pieces which, fresh from the 
mint, and fascinating to look at and handle as a 
child's glittering plaything, served admirably for 
tips and presents. 

The customers were waited on with astonishing 
celerity. With only here and there an occasional 
halt while an unfamiliar signature was more 
closely scrutinized, checks for all sorts of amounts, 
large and small, were thrust through the little win- 
dow and as promptly paid in new crisp bank notes, 
the teller counting out the money without error or 
hesitation and so swiftly that the eye could not 
possibly follow the movements of his expert fing- 
ers. As fast as one was paid another moved up 
and so the work went on hour after hour, the hawk- 
like teller, tireless, always courteous, his face calm 
and inscrutable as the Sphinx, working like an 
automaton, paying out hundreds of thousands of 
dollars without confusion, without noise, on a mere 
scratch of the pen. There is no time for mis- 
takes or uncertainty in modern banking. The teller 
is expected to be something more than human. 
Some wonderful instinct tells him if a check is 
genuine or not, and so he pays out hour after hour, 
handing out hundreds and thousands, and when 
the rush is all over, and he takes account of the 
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day's transactions there must not be an error of a 
cent 

But it was not only the Paying Teller who was 
busy. Owing to the approaching holidays, every 
other department of the bank was working at fe- 
verish pressure. Along the corridor where the book- 
keepers sat writing in huge ledgers behind other 
little windows, customers stood making inquiries as 
to their balances. At the far end, money was pour- 
ing into the Receiving Teller's hands as fast as 
it was paid out by the Paying Teller, thus making 
banking a kind of endless chain, the safest and most 
profitable money-making business in the world. At 
the other side of the building were the correspond- 
ence clerics, the Loan and Discount and other desks. 

Every department was working at top speed. 
There was a ceaseless tread of feet and the con- 
tinuous htmi of voices, above which rose the monot- 
onous mechanical clicking of typewriters and add- 
ing machines. Conspicuous on the right was the 
President's room, a luxuriously upholstered office, 
in which Mr. Chalmers received customers and po- 
tential depositors, while over in the corner near the 
stairway leading down to the Safe Deposit vaults, 
was the simply furnished little office in which Mr. 
Hardcraft sat working all day, nothing escaping 
his vigilant, restless eye, directing, in spite of his 
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seventy years, every detail of the busy scene before 
him as a general commands and overlooks a battle- 
field. 

Stanton watched the crowd with idle curiosity. 
His fellow clerk was right. Why had he come into 
the rotten business? A deadly grind — starvation 
wages — little chance of promotion. He was cer- 
tainly a fool to have wasted so many years learning 
a business only to chuck it up in the end. Why 
hadn't he gone out West at first? The hard, de- 
fiant expression on his face softened as his thoughts 
went way back home to those dark, anxious days 
when his father died, penniless, leaving his mother 
and three little brothers to face the world. He 
could have gone away then. He would not have 
been afraid to rough it. But his brothers were 
too small to help. He could not leave his mother 
helpless. There was only one way. He had no 
choice. An old friend of the family offered to 
take him in the local bank and for five years he 
had been glad to help his mother each week with 
the meagre salary he earned. But as his brothers 
grew bigger and also able to help he had grown 
restive. An irresistible craving suddenly came over 
him to get away, to come and see life in the big 
city, and here he was, no better off than before, 
made even more discontented by the tantalizing 
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sight of all this metropolitan wealth and luxury 
from which his slender means kept him a stranger. 

His reflections were suddenly disturbed by a 
noise at his elbow. Looking up, he saw a customer, 
pass book in hand, gesticulating to him through the 
little glass window. Quickly leaning forward he 
inquired politely what was wanted. 

"I am Baron de Champigny," said the newcomer 
in peremptory tones. Holding out a check he con- 
tinued angrily : "I want to know what this means. 
Why did you send the check back when I had ample 
funds to my account to meet it ? It's an outrage !" 

Stanton leaned forward and took the check which, 
drawn to the order of a well-known Fifth Avenue 
jeweller, bore the tell-tale marks "I. F.," meaning 
.that when presented for payment there were in- 
sufficient funds on deposit to meet it 

Quickly the clerk turned over the pages of the 
big ledger until he came to the Baron's account. 
Glancing at the figures, he again faced his angry 
interlocutoi and said in conciliatory tones: 

"This check for $275 was presented here for 
payment on December 20. On that day your ac- 
count showed less than $50 to your credit." 

The Baron bit his lip. Flourishing his pass 
book, he exclaimed: 

"Nothing of the kind. I deposited a check for 
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$215 on the morning of December 20. Here it is 
entered in my pass book. Someone has been grossly 
careless. I shall make a complaint to Mr. Chalm- 
ers. 

A weary look came over the bank clerk's face. 
He was so tired of these outbursts from customers 
who, carrying the slenderest balances, always blamed 
the bank if their checks were dishonored when they 
had only themselves to blame. With a slight touch 
of irony he could not repress, he answered: 

"Your deposit was not credited to your account 
tmtil after the check went back. In any case, we 
cannot pay out on checks deposited the same day. 
That is a rule of the bank." 

The Baron flushed angrily. He noticed the irony 
and it did not tend to placate his wrath. Slamming 
the window with his gloved hand, he shouted ex- 
plosively : 

"Don't talk to me about rules of the bank. You 
don't know who I am. TU teach you fellows a 
lesson. Where is Mr. Chalmers? I want to see 
him." 

If Baron de Champigny had learned anything in 
America, it was the game of bluff. Twenty-five 
years' checkered experience in New York, London, 
Paris and Vienna, most of the time spent dodging 
creditors, had taught him the necessity of at once 
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impressing strangers with his importance. Fully 
alive to the value of clothes as the initial index to 
character, he dressed carefully, even elaborately, 
with this end in view, and he liked to swagger and 
make grand gestures, convinced that one has only 
to talk loud and assume a domineering tone to com- 
mand attention, if not respect. 

But his ill temper and bad manners would have 
failed to ruffle Stantcoi had it not been for his con- 
temptuous, sneering tone. Teach them a lesson, 
would he? No doubt he was one of those foreign- 
ers who come to America thinking employees, whom 
they secretly despise, can be driven like cattle. The 
blood rushed to the young man's face. He sud- 
denly felt seized with a mad desire to jump from his 
stool, run outside and pummel the fellow into a 
jelly, though he was a customer. Yet what was the 
good? He could not help smiling as he noted the 
Baron's pasty face and narrow shoulders and con- 
trasted them mentally with his own rugged six feet 
and splendid muscles, made tough as steel on the 
football field. 

"There wouldn't be much left of the little rat if 
I got busy," he thought to himself. Restraining 
himself with an effort, he said quietly: 

"You can't see Mr. Chalmers today. He's not 
here." 
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As is often the case, the Baron mistook restraint 
for weakness. He had noticed the covert smile 
hovering round the clerk's mouth, and it infuri- 
ated him. Shaking his cane in the air, his voice 
tremulous with passion, he shouted : 

"Don't give me any more of your insolence! I 
see you laughing. You had better take care, young 
man! You're going too far. One word from me 
and you lose your position here. I insist on seeing 
Mr. Chalmers." 

The noise of the altercation attracted everybody. 
The other customers stared; several clerks and of- 
ficers of the bank came running up to see what 
was the matter. 

Stanton turned his back, and with an expressive 
shrug of his shoulders at Curtis, who had watched 
the scene with amusement, went on with his work, 
completely ignoring the Baron who, livid with rage, 
continued to rain blows on the little window with 
his gold cane. 

Suddenly the little crowd of curious spectators 
who had gathered to watch the dispute, opened to 
give passage to Mr. Hardcraft who, hearing the 
disturbance, pushed his way unceremoniously 
through. 

"Here's the watch-dog!" whispered Curtis warn- 
ingly to Stanton. 
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The cashier looked from the Baron who was still 
vociferating and hammering at the window, to the 
bond clerk now bent low over his ledger. 

''What is the meaning of this disgraceful noise ?" 
he demanded sternly. 

Almost speechless with indignation, his white hair 
sticking out from a black skull cap and bristling 
on end with anger, clean shaven, his toothless mouth 
trying vainly to articulate the words which his 
pent up wrath kept choked in his throat, Mr. Hard- 
craft glared angrily from one to the other. That 
such a scandalous scene should take place in the 
National Bank was beyond belief. His legs were 
bowed and his back bent with the weight of time, 
but despite his seventy years the old cashier was 
still full of life and energy and when occasion de- 
manded he knew how to meet the emergency and 
make his authority felt. 

With the privilege of age he wore in business 
hours a coat which on anyone of less consequence 
would not have been tolerated. At one time in its 
life, possibly some twenty years before, the' coat 
had been presentable, but, today, worn and torn, 
it was almost green from age, showing the torn 
lining at the elbows. Other coats had been given 
to him in the hope that the customers' eyes might 
not be offended by the tmsightly garment, but no use. 
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The old man was devoted to the old coat and re- 
fused to wear the new one. On the plea that the 
newer garment did not fit, he would put the gift 
away in a closet and immediately forget all about 
it. There was no doing anything with him. Con- 
scious of his own shortcomings, in appearance and 
manner both, well aware that his choleric temper 
made it awkward to meet aistomers — some of whom 
might irritate him and provoke an explosion of 
temper — he usually was content to remain in the 
background, but such scenes as this he could not 
permit. Toddling up to the bookkeeper's window, 
his eyebrows sternly knit, his hands twitching nerv- 
ously, he accosted the Baron. 

"What's the matter, sir? What's the matter?'* 
he demanded. 

The Baron, too excited to notice the deference 
paid the newcomer by the other employees and mis- 
taking him for one of themselves, gave no heed 
to the cashier, but ignoring him completely, went 
on repeating : 

"I insist on seeing Mr. Chalmers. It's an out- 
rage to insult customers in this fashion. What kind 
of a bank is this?" 

Mr. Hardcraft turned to Stanton who hastened 
to explain. 

"This gentleman drew a check on us for $215. 
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His account showed a balance of only $45. The 
check went back." 

"Nothing of the kind. You're a d— d liar!" bel- 
lowed the Baron, now livid with rage. "I had $260 
to my credit." 

Mr. Hardcraft held up a warning hand. With 
quiet dignity, which was in marked contrast with 
the foreigner's unreasoning rage, he said: 

"Hush, sir! We can't have such talk as that. 
We are gentlemen, here, sir." 

The Baron laughed derisively. 

"Gentlemen! You don't even know what the 
term means. Don't talk to me about your detest- 
able American manners. A lot of uncouth, unedu- 
cated, half civilized hogs — ^that's wliat you are! 
And of all your rotten banks, this is the rottenest." 

Mr. Hardcraft turned sharply and glared at the 
bold speaker. His jaw opened and shut spasmod- 
ically and his fingers twitched nervously. He was 
getting angry. He didn't mind being called a hog, 
a very useful animal in its way, but to be told that 
his beloved bank, the bank with which he had been 
connected man and boy for upwards of fifty years 
and had brought to the highest point of efficiency 
ever attained by a financial institution — to say that 
such a bank was rotten was too much. A flush ap- 
peared on the old cashier's cheek and there was a 
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dangerous gleam in his eye, the kind one sees in the 
eye of a bull when, driven to bay, it turns to charge. 
Still self contained, however, he again turned to 
Stanton : 

"Did this gentleman make any deposit ?" 

'*Yes, sir — for $215, but too late." 

"What was the deposit — cash or check?" 

"Draft on Philadelphia, sir." 

"Looks like check kiting?" 

Stanton smiled meaningly. 

"A little that way, sir." 

"How has the account stood in the past?" 

Stanton glanced at the figures. 

"About the same, sir. Checks deposited and the 
amounts immediately withdrawn — never any balance 
to sjx?ak of. His checks have often gone back be- 
fore." 

That was enough. Under their thick bristling 
brows the watch-dog's hawk-like eyes opened and 
closed ominously. His mouth shut down in a grim, 
determined expression. These familiar signs of a 
squall, easily recognized by all who knew him, 
could be read by all the bystanders. The Baron, 
ill at ease under the old cashier's keen scrutiny, at 
first got red and then stammered confusedly : 

"Nothing of the kind. My account is perfectly 
regular. Sometimes my remittances have been a 
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little slow." With an attempt at hauteur he added: 
"You don't know me. I am Baron de Champigny, 
a friend of Mr. Chalmers. When he hears of this 
he— 
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Mr. Hardcraft raised his hand and pointed to 
the door. Sharply he said: 

"We don't care who you are, sir. If you are 
a friend of Mr. Chalmers so much the worse for 
Mr. Chalmers, I should say. We have only one 
way of doing business in this bank — ^the straight 
way. That, seemingly, is not your way. The 
sooner, therefore, you remove yourself and your 
account the better. You are just the kind of per- 
son that reputable banks don't like to have on their 
books. I don't have to pry into your private af- 
fairs, sir — ^it is no concern of mine. But let an 
old man give you a piece of advice. You may 
be all you represent yourself and you may not. But 
it is just such men as you, trying to bluff their way 
through the world, trading on false credit, draw- 
ing checks when there are no funds to meet them 
that lands them into trouble. Take my advice and 
quit now. It's a dangerous game." 

The Baron, white with rage, stepped forward 
and raised his cane as if about to strike the old 
man, but the cashier was too quick for him. With 
surprising agility he made a rapid movement for- 
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ward, grasped the descending cane and wrenched 
it from the discomfited Frenchman's hand. Calmly, 
he said: 

"Don't raise your cane so high, sir. You'll be 
poking someone's eye out." 

Matters might have become serious, but at that 
moment a tall, distinguished looking man entered 
the bank. As he passed the little group gathered 
round Stanton's window, he caught sight of the 
Baron. 

Hello, Baron!" he exclaimed with a smile. 
What are you doing — addressing a socialist gath- 
ermg r 

Vastly relieved at the sight of an ally, the French- 
man darted forward. 

"Oh, Mr. Chalmers — I'm so glad you've come. 
These people of yours are really impossible — in- 
credibly discourteous. I'm sorry to complain, but 
the way you treat customers here is shameful." 
Pointing to the cashier, he added : "This old man 
— whoever he is — is positively insulting." 

The president looked at Mr. Hardcraft who 
whispered an explanation. Mr. Chalmers laughed. 

"Oh, the Baron's all right, Hardcraft ! We can't 
all have such fat accounts as you, can we, Baron?" 
In conciliatory tones meant to placate cashier and 
customer both, he went on : "It's just a little mis- 
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understanding. Baron de Champigny is a good 
friend of mine — " 

Hardcraft grunted. With a dry chuckle he re- 
torted: 

"Sorry I can't congratulate you. A man with a 
reputation for making worthless checks isn't the 
kind of company I like to travel with. Maybe his 
title tickles your fancy. But it doesn't cut any ice 
with me." 

The president looked greatly annoyed. Taking 
the Baron by the arm he whispered : 

"Don't pay any attention. Nobody minds what 
he says. He means well. Come into my room, 
Baron, and smoke a cigar." 

Mr. Chalmers led the way and the Baron fol- 
lowed him, while the cashier, turning on his heel 
without a word, toddled back to his office, grum- 
bling under his breath. On the way he noticed sev- 
eral clerks who, highly interested in the scene, had 
dropped their work to listen. Stopping in front 
of them, he exclaimed fretfully : 

"Go on with your work, go on with your work 
— no concern of yours ! What are you staring at — 
wasting time — nothing better to do, eh?" 

Just outside his own room, an office boy was busy 
stamping letters. The sight suddenly reminded 
the cashier of what he had been engaged with when 
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disturbed by the dispute. Fumbling in his pocket, 
he turned perplexed to the boy. 

"Where's that envelope for the Fidelity Com- 
pany ?" 

"I gave it to you, sir." 

The old man glared at the boy as he went on 
feeling his pockets. Shaking his head he said petu- 
lantly : 

"Nothing of the kind — ^nothing of the kind. You 
never gave me the envelope." 

**rm sure I did, sir," rejJied the youth respect- 
fully. 

"I say you did not," roared Hardcraft, still fum- 
bling. "You never gave me the envelope. I never 
lose anything. I know what Tm about. You're like 
all the rest^-careless— careless. I haven't got the 
envelope, so you couldn't have given it to me. I 
haven't got the envelope." Suddenly his fingers felt 
something in his inner breast pocket. "Oh, yes, 
God bless me ! You did give me the envelope. Here 
it is — in my pocket all the time." Testily he ex- 
claimed: "Why didn't you tell me it was in my 
pocket?" 
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CHAPTER III 

CHRISTMAS DAY broke cold and clear. 
The snow storm of the previous evening was 
just enough to cover houses, street, and every 
inanimate object with a thin coating of white that 
lay over the vast slumbering city like an immaculate, 
dazzling mantle. From each tree hung fantastically 
shaped icicles which in the sunlight shone like 
strings of diamonds. The air was keen and crisp, 
and big log fires flickering in parlor grates suggested 
warmth and the season's cheer. 

Not a hundred feet from Park Avenue, in East 
Eighty-first Street, stood a little house that never 
failed to attract the curiosity of the passerby. A 
cheap looking, two-story frame dwelling sadly in 
need of a coat of paint, it formed an incongruous 
contrast with the handsome, aristocratic residences 
on either side. Its shabby, dilapidated appearance 
suggested that it might be a derelict of what that 
part of the town once had been, the only vestige 
left of the cheap class of habitations common 
enough in that neighborhood before the march of 
modem improvements set in. 
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This is exactly what had happened. The land 
on which the old house stood being tied up in litiga- 
tion, improvements were delayed and the owner, to 
pay his taxes, was glad enough to get what rental 
he could from the building already on the ground. 
Though small, the house was comfortable enough. 
It had a good-sized sitting room with old-fashioned 
French windows, opening on to the front porch, a 
dining room overlooking a pretty garden at the back 
and two comfortable bedrooms and kitchen. Mil- 
lionaires have been known to enjoy less and when 
Mr. Hardcraft, driven out of a flat where he had 
lived for over thirty years — ^to make room for a 
subway — saw it, he decided that flat life was an 
abomination and that at last he had found a real 
haven of refuge. Here, at least, he could get fresh 
air of which in overheated apartments he had al- 
ways been robbed. He could smoke a cigar on his 
porch and dig in the little garden — all within ten 
minutes of Broadway. It was Paradise. So here 
the old cashier and his faithful Irish housekeeper, 
Mary Branigan, lived a quiet, lonely existence away 
from the turmoil of the world, ignored by their 
rich, supercilious neighbors who turned up their 
noses at the cheap little house and the eccentric, 
shabby old gentleman who dared to intrude himself 
into their exclusive neighborhood. 
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This early Christmas morning few persons were 
astir. Only those impelled by duty could be expected 
to leave their warm beds and face the chilling winds 
and nipping frosts. It was with profound astonish- 
ment, therefore, that as the church clock close by 
struck eight the policeman on beat at the comer of 
Park Avenue and Eighty-first Street saw a smart 
limousine draw up in front of the shabby little house 
and a young girl, richly attired, descend, laden with 
packages. She ran up the frail porch steps, fol- 
lowed more leisurely by the chauffeur staggering 
under a huge load of holly. 

As though afraid of disturbing the occupants, 
the young g^rl did not ring, but knocking gently at 
the glass front door finally succeeded in attracting 
the attention of the housekeeper, who hurried to 
open and greeted the visitor with a broad smile and 
rich Irish brogue. 

"Is it you. Miss Marjorie, me darlin'? Faith, 
I'd never look for yez so airly." 

"Merry Christmas, Mary. Here's a little present 
for you." 

Handing the housekeeper one of the parcels, the 
banker's daughter passed on into the parlor and 
laid down the other packages, at the same time di- 
recting the chauffeur there to put the holly. Ad- 
dressing the man she said : 
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"You needn't wait for me, George. I'll be here 
some time. I'll walk home." 

"Very well, miss." 

The man went away and Marjorie turned to the 
housekeeper. Pointing to the holly with a smile, 
she said : 

"I want to surprise him and have it all up by the 
time he comes down." Looking at the table all laid 
she added: "He's not had breakfast yet, has he?" 

"Bless your soul no, miss. The master never 
comes down till ten o'clock on Sundays and when 
it's a holiday it's about the same. Sure, I'm just 
lay in' the table." 

"That's fine. Don't wake him on any account. 
I want to have the room all decorated by the time 
he comes down. He'll be so surprised." 

The young girl laughed heartily in anticipation of 
Macca's astonishment when he entered the break- 
fast room and saw it all hung with holly and Christ- 
mas presents piled high on his plate. 

"He doesn't loike visitors," explained the house- 
keeper as she helped the caller off with her coat. 
"The few as comes he frightens away. But don't 
fear — it's me that's thinkin' he won't chase you 
away." 

This is my plan," said the young girl eagerly. 
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"When I hear him coming I'll hide behind the cur- 
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tains. As he comes in, he'll notice the holly and be- 
gin to question you about it. You, of course, don't 
know how it came there. Then he'll see these little 
packages. One's a safety razor. The other's a 
gold pencilcase. He's always losing his pencil, you 
know. When he's opened everything, I'll come out 
of my hiding place. Won't it be fun?" 

The housekeeper shook her head in a discouraged 
kind of way. 

"Only you with your pretty face could give him 
anything. Miss Marjorie. He wouldn't take nothin' 
from no one else. Once I made bold to give him a 
present — z pair of warm socks I knitted for him. 
He was terribly angry. He threw them at me. It's 
wonderful how you get round him. I often get 
discouraged — ^he's so irritable and fault find in'. I 
think you're the only creature on earth the old man 
has any affection for." 

The young girl laughed merrily. 

"Nonsense, Mary. I'm sure he likes you. It's 
only his way." Eagerly she added: "Now come 
— ^there's no time to lose. Get me a pair of scis- 
sors and a step ladder and I'll hang up the holly." 

The housekeeper ran quickly to get what was 
needed. It was so seldom that anyone came to re- 
lieve the monotony of the Hardcraft home that a 
visitor was a positive relief. 
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Dragging the holly in the middle of the room, 
Marjorie began to pick out the bits of green she 
needed. One sprig she stuck in the chandelier over 
the table. Others she strung into garlands for the 
picture frames. Here and there on the spotless 
white cloth she scattered bits of the green and red. 
On the old gentleman's plate, she lovingly placed 
the two little packages, each decorated with its bit 
of hollv. 

If Marjorie Chalmers was rich, she was not a 
snob. One of the prizes of New York's matrimo- 
nial market, she had been flattered and pampered 
so long that she had come to confuse wealth and 
position with happiness and the possession of money 
as the beginning and end of all things. Yet ftmda- 
mentally she was unspoiled. Her artificial environ- 
ment had to a great extent warped and distorted 
her point of view, but she had too sincere and gen- 
erous a nature to allow of her being anything but 
unselfish and wholesome. Her attachment for 
Macca proved that. 

The friendship with the old cashier ran back 
longer than she could remember, when she was a 
very little girl with a big doll and long golden curls. 
Mr. Hardcraft was a frequent caller at their home 
in those days, but when her mother died, his visits 
grew less and less frequent until at last they had 
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ceased altogether. The child had wondered at the 
change and gradually as she grew up, she under- 
stood. Everybody knew the story. 

Fellow clerks in the early days of the National 
Bank, Robert Chalmers and Stephen Hardcraft 
were at one time the closest chums. Not that they 
had anything in common. As a matter of fact they 
were totally dissimilar in tastes and habits. Chal- 
mers, yotmg, good looking, a brilliant and facile 
talker, affected the latest styles in coats and neck- 
ties. Hardcraft, much older, a business plodder, 
abrupt in manner, was inclined to be careless in 
his attire. Yet each liked and sought the other's 
company and by an odd coincidence both fell in 
love with the same girl — a beautiful, talented Vir- 
ginian, who had come to New York to study music. 
Chalmers, possessed of the more striking personal- 
ities, easily won the day over his older and less 
favored rival, and Hardcraft, wounded to the quick, 
perhaps realizing for the first time his own short- 
comings, became a soured, disappointed man. The 
friendship, however, continued. Steve Hardcraft 
found the Chalmers' musical evenings very delight- 
ful, and when little Marjorie came she brought as 
much joy into the heart of the bank clerk as if 
she had been his own. He was almost constantly 
at the Chalmers' house and his one pleasure in life 
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seemed to be in bringing the child toys and dancing 
her on his knee. 

In the midst of all this happiness stalked the grim 
figure of tragedy. Mrs. Chalmers died in giving 
birth to a second child which did not survive her. 
The blow was less a shock to the husband, who, 
ambitious, entirely engrossed in schemes of self 
aggrandizement, had found no time for domestic af- 
fections, than it was to Hardcraft who mourned 
in secret and henceforth centered his life on the 
little girl who bore the dead woman's name. 

The years passed. The bank prospered and the 
two friends prospered with it. Chalmers' energy 
and brilliant personality secured for him rapid pro- 
motion and when the directors came to choose a 
new president it was only natural their choice fell 
upon him. Hardcraft did not grudge his old friend 
this success, being quite content with slower prog- 
ress until he became cashier. He was quite will- 
ing that his more brilliant one-time fellow clerk 
should be head of the bank, preside at directors' 
meetings and be suave and gallant to the lady cus- 
tomers. He himself was content to be the faithful 
watch-dog and protect the depositors' money. Of 
recent years the two men had been less friendly. 
Hardcraft had noticed in his old comrade a ten- 
dency he deplored. Not satisfied with his position 
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and the large income it gave him, Chalmers was 
greedy for still more. Suddenly seized with the 
craving for great wealth, he began to speculate and 
soon became a power in Wall Street. Not content 
with amassing millions, he had social ambitions. He 
dreamed of a great marriage for his daughter. Noth- 
ing short of a title would satisfy him and he filled 
Marjorie's head with ideas of the kind. Hardcraft 
said nothing, but shook his head ominously and 
from that time the two men slowly drifted apart. 
The visits of the old cashier to the Chalmers' home 
grew less and less frequent until finally they ceased 
altogether. But the old man's affection for the 
President's daughter remained as strong as ever and 
Marjorie often went to the bank expressly to see 
him, and regularly each Christmas took him a little 
gift to his lonely home. 

By the time Mary returned carrying in her mas- 
ter's breakfast, the room had already taken on a 
festive appearance, giving it quite a rakish air con- 
trasted with its usual staid and depressing respect- 
ability. 

The housekeeper left the room again to get the 
toast and Marjorie drew back and surveyed the re- 
sults of her handiwork. 

"Wouldn't the Baron tease me if he only knew!" 
she smiled to herself. "Getting up at such an im- 
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godly hour on a bitter cold morning to come and 
decorate a room with holly! But he doesn't know 
Macca. Perhaps it's just as well he doesn't. Macca 
isn't very patient and there are several things about 
the Baron of which he might not approve." 

Suddenly Mary ran in hurriedly with the toast, 
which, in her excitement, she had allowed to bum 
slightly. 

"Here he is. Miss. I hear Mr. Hardcraft coming 
downstairs." 

Marjorie looked hastily around for some place in 
which to hide. 

"Where can I go? He mustn't see me. I want 
to surprise him." 

The housekeeper pointed to the china closet. 

"Go in there," she said quickly. 

The young girl had scarcely concealed herself 
among the dishes when heavy footsteps were heard 
in the hall outside and Mr. Hardcraft toddled into 
the room, wearing the long silk dressing robe which 
Marjorie had given him last Christmas and now 
considerably the worse for wear. 

This morning the old cashier was not in partic- 
ular good humor. He did not approve of holidays. 
He had a theory that they were invented by the 
lazy and the incompetent. He had not slept well. 
Christmas festivities in a house close by had dis- 
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turbed his rest and, in consequence, he was peevish 
and irritable. When in this mood, the first thing 
he invariably did was to quarrel with his breakfast. 
He had not noticed the holly festooned around the 
room nor had his eye yet alighted on Marjorie's 
{Packages. All he saw was a burnt crust on one of 
the pieces of toast. It was really nothing. The 
toast was merely blackened on the surface. But it 
was enough to set him going. Pushing the plate 
away and glowering at the poor woman who stood 
trembling before his displeasure, he said testily : 

**I can't eat that stuff. Don't you know how to 
make a bit of toast?" 

"Try this bit, sir," she said in soothing, concilia- 
tory tones. "It's nice and soft for your teeth." 

Instantly the old gentleman flared up. 

"My teeth! What's the matter with my teeth? 
It's your cooking you must look to — ^not my teeth. 
What do you mean — ^that I'm getting too old and 
decrepit to eat?" 

The housekeeper gave a sigh of resignation, 
folded her arms over her apron, and looked anx- 
iously in the direction of the cupboard in which 
Marjorie was hiding as if waiting for the young 
girl to come to her assistance. 

"The milk isn't hot either," her master went on 
growling. "That's one thing you women will never 
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understand — ^hot milk that isn't hot is simply an 
abomination. Now I've got no sugar. Why don't 
you lay the table properly ? There's no sugar. Oh, 
yes, here it is." 

Suddenly he caught sight of the holly. If there 
was anything that never failed to arouse his ire 
it was the Christian holiday called Christmas. He 
saw no sense in it. Merely an excuse for gluttony 
and present giving, he insisted. It interfered with 
business and gave lazy people an excuse for more 
idleness. He disliked all holidays on general prin- 
ciples. He was never happier than when at work 
in his office in the bank. He never felt well away 
from his desk and then enforced idleness which each 
holiday entailed only intensified his animosity 
against them. And to think that anyone had the 
temerity to celebrate Christmas in his house by stick- 
ing up a lot of green stuff was beyond belief. 
Turning quickly he glared at his housekeeper : 

*'Who put that up there? Don't you know I 
don't like any such nonsense?" 

The housekeeper, one eye still on the closet door 
which slowly opened, replied meekly: 

"It wasn't me, sir." 

The old gentleman put down his cup with a bang 
and nearly choking over a bit of toast spluttered : 

"Wasn't you ? Wasn't you ? It must have been 
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you. Who else is there here to commit such child- 
ish foolery ? Perhaps you'll say I did it in my sleep 
next. There's no one else to do it, is there ?" 

The door of the closet flew open and Marjorie, 
with a bound, had her arms around the old gentle- 
man's neck before he could stir. 

"Yes, there is. I did it — ^your little girl. Merry 
Christmas, Macca dear !" 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE old gentleman almost choked on a piece 
of toast from astonishment. 

"Bless me, my child," he gasped, "where 
did you spring from ? I didn't hear you come in." 

Marjorie laughed gleefully. 

"Of course you didn't. You were scolding so 
hard you couldn't hear anything else. Aren't you 
ashamed to scold poor Mary — Christmas morning, 
too?" 

He looked up, a comical expression of the utmost 
surprise on his face. Peering over his spectacles, 
he exclaimed: 

"Scolding! Was I scolding? Bless my soul. I 
didn't mean it. I never do. Do I, Mary?" 

His housekeeper shook her head dubiously. Al- 
most in tears she replied : 

"I dunno, sir. If the hard things yez says to 
me ain't scolding, sure it's uncommon like it. Yez 
makes me feel that badly sometimes over nothin' 
at all that I've half a mind to pack me things and 
let you get suited with someone else.** 

A look of blank consternation came over Mr. 
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Hardcraft's face. He was so accustomed at the 
office to impose his will on others in an abrupt, im- 
perious way that it never occurred to him to talk 
differently at home. His housekeeper leave him! 
That would never do. How could he ward off the 
threatened danger? There was only one effective 
way. Slipping his hand in his pocket he drew out 
a $io gold piece. Holding it out to the house- 
keeper, he said with a whimsical smile : 

"Who's doing the scolding now — after I took the 
trouble to get this $io gold piece brand new from 
the mint for your Christmas present! Aren't you 
ashamed of yourself, Mary Branigan? Now run 
away and let me finish my breakfast in peace.'' 

The housekeeper's fat face broadened into a grin. 

"Ah, it's a rale gintleman ye are, sorr. You have 
yez cranky little ways like everyone else, but whin it 
comes down to it, you're the rale good sort every 
time." 

Embarrassed at being the recipient of so many 
compliments, the cashier pointed to the door. 

"Yes, yes — now run along." 

The woman disappeared and he turned to Mar- 
jorie who had watched the scene with considerable 
amusement. 

"Well, child — what are you doing here so early 
in the morning?" 
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"What am I doing? Isn't it Christmas day? 
Didn't I come to decorate your room so it would 
look bright and seasonable?" 

The old gentleman looked grimly around. He 
did not approve of the silly custom of hanging up 
holly. It only made dust. He was likely to prick 
his fingers on the leaves. One of the red berries 
once dropped into his coffee and nearly choked him. 
If anyone else had dared to decorate the room he 
would have torn it down instantly, but Marjorie 
had done it and that was different. Meekly he 
said: 

"Yes, my dear — ^very nice, very pretty indeed." 

Picking up the little package awaiting on the 
table she handed it to him with a smile. 

"And here's something with my love — a little 
present for Christmas." 

The old man frowned. 

"Present — present — I don't want anything. 
Don't get into that silly practice of giving Christ- 
mas presents, child. What do you waste your 
money on me for?" 

Taking the parcel gingerly he began to undo the 
ribbon with which it was tied. 

I didn't know what to get," she went on hastily. 
I thought you'd like a safety razor. You won't 
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cut yourself. Everybody's using them. They're 
simply lovely." 

The cashier's face fell. He didn't like to scold 
the girl but why did people insist on giving him 
presents? Of all the ridiculous, idiotic customs the 
Christmas-giving habit was the most inane. If he 
had wanted a safety razor he'd buy a safety razor. 
But he hated safety razors. He wouldn't use one 
to please anybody — no, not even Marjorie. He con- 
sidered them effeminate, little better than toys. 
The only time he ever cut himself while shaving was 
when trying an alleged safety razor. 

"Do you like it?" she asked, rather taken back 
at his silence. 

He smiled grimly. 

"Like it ?" he echoed. "It's just what I wanted. 
Only last night I asked myself what it was I needed 
most in the world and finally after a great mental 
effort, it came to me — I wanted a safety razor!" 

Not detecting the irony, the young girl beamed 
with delight. 

"I'm so glad," she said. "The Baron said you 
would." 

Mr. Hardcraft looked up inquiringly. 

"The Baron?" he echoed. "What Baron?" 

She gave a little nervous laugh. 
'Oh, I haven't told you about him yet. There's 
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so much to tell. You'll be so surprised. He was 
sure you'd love a safety razor." 

The cashier emitted a grunt. 

"I don't think much of his judgment, whoever 
he is," he muttered. Louder he said : "Well — what 
about him ? Who is he — some new friend ?" 

Taking a stool, Marjorie went and sat down at 
his side as she used to do when she was a little 
gfirl, when he would tell her stories by the dozen un- 
til, tired out, she fell asleep on his knee. Smiling 
up into his face she said : 

"Macca, dear, I've something very important to 
tell you. I'm going to be married." 

The old gentleman stared at her in bewilderment. 
He could not believe his ears. 

"What's that?" he stammered. 
I'm going to be married." 

'Going to be married? You're joking, child." 
'No, I'm not joking," she replied seriously. "I'm 
going to be married." 

Dropping his knife and fork, the cashier fell back 
in his chair unable to utter a word. 

He was speechless — with mingled amazement 
and indignation. How dare she get engaged with- 
out his knowledge and sanction? Yet why not? 
After all, what claim had he upon her? His little 
girl was now a grown up young woman. It was 
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only natural that one day she would decide upon a 
life partner, but somehow the idea of sunny, merry 
little Marjorie marrying had never entered his 
head. Had she chosen well, that was the question. 
Looking narrowly at her over his spectacles, he 
said: 

"Does your father know about it?" 

The young girl laughed. 

**Of course. How silly you are ! He thinks it's 
just splendid!" 

Mr. Hardcraft bowed his head. If it had to be 
why not sooner rather than later? In his heart he 
knew what it meant. The one affectionate tie he 
had left would be torn asunder. No longer would 
she come to see him. In her new married life he 
would in time pass entirely out of her memory. 
Perhaps he would never see her again. Tears she 
did not see dimmed his eyes for a moment, but 
quickly controlling his feelings he demanded 
abruptly : 

''Who IS he?" 

"Baron de Champigny — such a fine, aristocratic 
man. He belongs to one of the best families in 
France. One of his uncles is Equerry to the Due 
d'Orleans. If the monarchists are restored, he'll 
be ambassador to Washington. They have a big 
castle somewhere in Normandy, with peasants, ten- 
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ants, hunting and all that sort of thing, and just 
think, Macca dear — I shall be a baroness!" 

'*Humph!" grunted the old man. "Fd rather 
see you plain Miss Smith or Robinson." 

Marjorie pouted. 

"That's because you're not romantic. Didn't you 
know that it's the dream of every girl's life to 
marry a title and be loved in a castle ?" 

Mr. Hardcraft made no answer. His face was 
buried in deep thought. 

Baron de Champigny! The name was not new 
to him. Where had he heard it before? In the 
newspapers no doubt. Those fortune hunting for- 
eigners were always getting themselves talked 
about. A fortune hunter! A chill ran down his 
back. It was even worse than he thought. The 
fellow was after the girl's money of course — ^this 
Baron de Champigny was a fortune hunter and the 
wretched affair had her father's approval. That 
was just like Chalmers — ambitious, unscrupulous, 
ready even to sell his daughter in order to attain his 
ends. Baron de Champigny ! Where had he heard 
that name? Suddenly he remembered. It came 
upon him like a flash — ^the disturbance at the bank 
the day before, the haughty, insolent foreigner — 
caught kiting checks. That was Baron de Cham- 
pigny. 
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"So that's the man, eh?" he muttered. 

Marjorie looked up quickly. Greatly surprised 
she exclaimed : 

''You know him?" 

The cashier smiled grimly. 

"Yes, I know him — as much as I want to know 
him." Looking quizzically at the young girl, he 
added: "How on earth did you come to meet a 
chap of that sort?" 

She pouted, a trick she had when things went 
contrary to her wishes. As in most cases where 
there is only one child she had been spoiled in the 
matter of having her own way. She did not know 
what it was to be contradicted or denied anything, 
and that anyone should venture to criticise her or 
anyone in whom she was interested she resented 
furiously. But she couldn't be angry with Macca. 
What did his opinion matter anyhow ? He was al- 
ways opposed to everything on general principles, 
an out and out crank. Her face slightly flushed 
with annoyance, she went on: 

"It was at Palm Beach — when Papa and I were 
down there two months ago. I met him at a dance. 
He danced divinely and has perfectly fascinating 
manners like all foreigners. He asked permission 
to call. The next day he sent me a wonderful 
basket of flowers, fit for a princess. Then Papa 
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and he got chummy. You know Papa is trying to 
float a French bond loan here. They talked about 
that. The Baron knows intimately some of the 
most influential people in Paris. Papa says his ac- 
quaintance and connections are simply wonderful. 
Well, to make a long story short, I had only known 
him two weeks when one night at a dance he took 
me out on a balcony overlooking the sea — oh, 
Macca, dear, it was so romantic — ^the moonlight on 
the water, the music, the breath of Florida's fra- 
grant night air — 
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'Yes, yes, I know," grunted the old man. "Go 
on.' 

"He proposed to me. He said I was the rarest 
and loveliest thing on earth. He simply couldn't 
live without me. He spoke of his beautiful home in 
Normaiidy — a wonderful castle with real lakes, 
deep forests, hunting, etc. He was, he said, tired 
of all its grandeur. He wanted someone to share 
his lonely state with him. I should, he said, be 
queen, not only of his vast baronial estate, but of his 
heart as well. My head was completely turned. It 
sounded like a fairy tale — prosaic, little matter of 
fact me — a Baroness! I talked it over with Papa. 
He was delighted. Of course he made all proper 
inquiries before allowing me to commit myself. 
He went at once to Washington and saw the people 
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at the Embassy. They knew the family well. They 
said it was one of the wealthiest and most aristo- 
cratic in Europe. They were surprised to hear that 
the Baron was in America, but presumed he wishes 
to keep incognito. As to his rank and social po- 
sition, however, there could be no possible question. 
When Papa got home and told me all this, of course, 
I was delighted and naturally it hastened my de- 
cision. The Baron kept pressing me for an answer 
and finally we became engaged. That's the whole 
story." 

A look of disapproval had gradually deepened on 
the old man's face as he listened. When she 
stopped he shook his head. With an impatient ex- 
clamation he said angrily : 

"Why didn't you tell me this before? You pre- 
tend to think so much of me. Is this how you 
show your affection?" 

She felt the reproach was deserved. Such an 
old and loyal friend should have been the first to 
know. 

"It's all been so sudden," she faltered. "I hadn't 
time. Please don't be angry " 

But he refused to be placated. Rising from his 
chair and throwing aside the morning newspaper 
in his rage, he strode wrathfully up and down the 
room, napkin in hand, while Marjorie sat watching 
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him in consternation. Accustomed as she was to 
witness his outbursts of ill humor with others, it 
distressed her to see him ang^ with her. Abruptly, 
he stopped short and regarding her sternly said: 

"Of course, this marriage is impossible." 

She looked up in amazement. 

"Impossible? What do you mean?" 

"I mean what I say," he said firmly. "You can- 
not marry that man." 

"Why not?" she demanded. 

Her patience was rapidly becoming exhausted. 
She knew he meant well and she was very much 
attached to him, but he must not presume too far. 

'Why not ?" she repeated hotly. 

'Because you know nothing about him. I have 
my own doubts about the man." 

"Why, you never saw him." 

The old man chuckled. Dryly he replied : 

"Oh, yes I did. I made his acquaintance at the 
Bank yesterday and what I saw of him did not 
impress me very favorably." 

In a few words he told her what had happened 
— the dispute at the bookkeeper's window and his 
own passage at arms with the Baron. 

"Of course," he added, "I know nothing against 
his character. It is only guesswork, but I've a 
sort of instinct that urges me to put you on your 
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guard. He may be all he represents himself to 
be and he may not. What can we know about these 
damned foreigners? Think of how many Amer- 
ican girls, dazzled by their empty titles, have mar- 
ried them only to regret it bitterly afterwards. The 
check incident looks suspicious. A person of means 
would not allow anything of that kind to happen. 
In my opinion the man's an adventurer. He's after 
your money — ^that's all." 

Marjorie flared up. 

"Oh, you don't think he could care for me for 
myself." 

The old man smiled grimly. 

"He should, but he doesn't. A girl worth 
$5,000,000 is more likely to arouse a suitor's cupid- 
ity than his affections. It's your father's fault. 
He's always talking about what an heiress you are 
— $2,000,000 cash on your wedding day, the rest 
at his death. This adventurer of yours has it all 
down fine — ^you can depend on that." 

The girl flushed angrily. This was too much. 
She had endured it all long enough. Rising from 
her seat, she took her muff and gloves and went to- 
wards the door. Turning to face him she ex- 
claimed hotly: 

"How dare you speak like that of my fiance? 
It's cowardly to attack a man when he's not here to 
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defend himself and Fm not going to stay here to 
listen any more. The Baron is an honorable man, 
a perfect gentleman. I don't know anything about 
the check incident. I suppose it is something that 
might happen to anyone. The mere fact that you 
attempt to judge of his character by so trivial a 
matter shows how blindly prejudiced you are. I 
thought you were my friend. I see I am mistaken. 
You make our further friendship impossible. 
Goodbye !" 

Her face white and set she turned to go, but he 
halted her with an imperious gesture that she could 
neither disregard nor disobey. Why she listened 
she did not know. He exercised no actual authority 
over her. She was not his daughter. Yet when 
he told her to do anything she felt she must obey 
unquestioningly just as she used to do years ago 
when she was a little girl. 

"Sit down!" he commanded sternly. 

Docilely, almost tearfully, her powers of resist- 
ance broken, she sank into a chair. 

He again took his seat at the breakfast table 
and after looking at her for a moment in silence 
said earnestly: 

"Marjorie, you are free to do as you see fit. I 
am an old man. It is no concern of mine. I can 
only advise you. HI have spoken as I have, it 
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is because I want you to be happy. Instead of 
getting angry you ought to realize that. Some 
months before your mother died she spoke to me 
one day about you. She said she had no confidence 
in her husband's — ^your father's judgment. She 
feared that when you grew up to be a woman you 
might be exposed to all kinds of perils and tempta- 
tions unless some trusted friend were near at hand 
to advise and protect you. She asked me if I would 
be that friend. All these years I have tried to live 
up to that promise. I love you for yourself, but 
I also love you for the sake of your mother who 
was very dear to me. I feel I should be false to 
that sacred promise if I did not protest now with 
all the power and force at my command against 
this marriage, which I feel can only end in unhap- 
piness. More than protest I cannot do. I have 
no authority over you. If your father is so blind 
as not to see the trap this adventurer has baited, 
nothing I can do will make him listen to reason. 
But I appeal to you, child. Give up this man while 
there's still time. Have nothing to do with him. 
One day you'll see I'm right and you'll thank me 
for the advice." 
The g^rl shook her head. 
"It is too late. I have given my word." 
The cashier looked searchingly at her. 
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"But do you love him? Tell me that — honestly. 
If you can honestly tell me that you truly love him 
ril say nothing more." 

She was silent for a moment. Then, hesitatingly, 
she said: 

"I like and admire him immensely. He is a most 
brilliant man, a most interesting companion. He 
has been everywhere, seen everything " 

Mr. Hardcraft interrupted her. 

"You evade the question. Do you love him? Do 
you feel affection for him?" 

The girl flushed as she replied : 

"It's too soon for that It will come later. I 
hardly ^" 

The cashier gave an impatient exclamation. 

"You see, I'm right. You don't love him. You 
don't care two straws for him and you never will. 
You're merely tempted by his title as many other 
silly girls have been. I had hoped for more sense 
in you." 

Marjorie felt her cheeks burning. She tried to 
contain herself, but this was too much. She would 
not stay to be insulted any longer. Starting to her 
feet she again made for the door. Guessing her 
purpose he rose from the table, the napkin still 
round his neck, and tried to stop her, but she 
reached the door first and stood there, her face 
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flushed with indignation. She was so angry she 
could hardly speak. 

"I refuse to discuss the matter any further," she 
panted. "You are most unfair, most unjust! To 
be prejudiced against a man merely because he is 
a foreigner shows how narrow and bigoted your 
views are. It's been so all your life. You are em- 
bittered against the whole world and always have 
been. You suspect everyone. You haven't a kind 
word or a kind thought for anybody. No wonder 
you live the life of a hermit. Now you've even 
turned against me. You insult and humiliate me. 
But it's the last time. I'm going to marry this 
man and I'll be happy with him if only to prove 
to you that you've made a mistake. You're an ir- 
ritable, unreasonable old man. I'm done with you. 
Our friendship is ended. I don't want to see you 
any more. Goodbye !" 

With this parting shot, she turned and went 
quickly to the front door. He followed her as fast 
as his old legs would permit, but she went faster. 
Pushing aside Mary who, in the hallway listening, 
also made an attempt to stop her, she ran rapidly 
down the porch steps, leaving the old cashier stand- 
ing there, his scant grey hair blowing in the wind, 
his napkin still round his neck, looking after her 
in a bewildered, dazed kind of way. 
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Mary, almost weeping, turned to him in con- 
sternation. 

"Oh, can't you stop her, sorr? Call her back, 
sorr." 

Glad to have some one to vent his rage upon, the 
old man turned round fiercely: 

"Will you mind your own business? What are 
you doing leaving that front door open? Do you 
want me to catch my death of cold?" 

Reluctantly, the housekeeper closed the door and 
Mr. Hardcraft went back to the breakfast room. 
Reseating himself at the table, he once more 
tucked the napkin in his neck, and made a brave 
pretense of proceeding with his breakfast as if 
nothing had happened. But that something dis- 
turbing was on his mind was soon evident. Drop- 
ping his knife and fork, he muttered uneasily to 
himself : 

"What's taken the child, I wonder? She seems 
put out about something or other. Lord bless my 
soul — ^these young people are so impulsive nowa- 
days! Want their own way in everything. Oh 
yes, I remember — it was about the Baron. She 
didn't like what I said about the Baron." 

He chuckled and poured out a second cup of 
coflFee. But directly he tasted it, he made a grimace. 
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Having stood so long, it was cold. Instantly his 
ire was aroused again. Turning to the housekeeper, 
who was trjdng to put the room in order, he ex- 
claimed wrath fully : 

"Didn't I tell you the milk must be hot? When 
will you women learn that hot milk must be hot?" 

Meekly, Mary took the pitcher. 

"I'll heat it, sorr. It won't take a minute." 

She hurried to the kitchen and he went on with 
his breakfast, but while his jaws worked munching 
the toast it was evident that something was wrong. 
When, in a few moments, Mary returned with the 
milk, he left it untouched. The ham and eggs, of 
which he was very fond, went untasted. He had 
had enough. Rising, he threw his napkin down 
with a gesture of impatience and began to pace the 
floor. 

Mary watched him anxiously, not venturing to 
put in a single word. Ignoring her completely, 
he continued to walk up and down the room, 
muttering : 

"That's it. She was put out because I spoke 
about the Baron. She doesn't like what I said 
about the Baron." Turning suddenly on the house- 
keeper he demanded fiercely: "Why shouldn't I 
say what I think about the Baron?" 
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Startled, and at a loss to know what he meant, 
the housekeeper drew back in alarm. 

"Yes, sorr," she replied timidly, hoping to calm 
him. 

Suddenly his eyes alighted on the holly about the 
room. Here at last was something on which he 
could wreak his rage and give vent to his feelings. 

"Who's done this, I'd like to know? You all 
know I don't like such nonsense. It only makes 
dust. I won't have it ! I won't have it ! Take it 
away — take it away!" 

Suiting action to word, he climbed laboriously 
on a chair and in a few moments all the decorations 
Marjorie had so carefully and lovingly put up were 
lying in a tangled mass on the floor. Flourishing 
his arms in angry gestures he cried : 

"Take it away — ^take it away — out of my sight!'* 

When the housekeeper had gathered it all together 
and disappeared with it, the room thus robbed of 
its festive attire looked even more cheerless and 
lonely. The old man himself seemed to be con- 
scious of the change. Shrugging his shoulders in 
a spirit of bravado he pretended not to notice any- 
thing, but he kept looking round uneasily as if re- 
gretting his hasty action, and when Mary returned 
she found him at the window gazing wistfully in 
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the direction in which Marjorie had gone and mum- 
bling feebly to himself : 

"That's it. She was put out because I spoke 
about the Baron. She didn't like what I said about 
the Baron." 
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CHAPTER V 

A WIDE, interminably long, abominably paved 
thoroughfare bordered on the East with 
shabby, evil smelling shops and disreputable 
saloons, on the West by the Hudson River and 
miles upon miles of wharfs — ^this is West Street, 
the first, if not the cleanest part of the Empire City 
to shock the foreigner's eye as he steps off the im- 
maculate deck of the smart incoming liner from 
Europe. A sight, truly, to astound and appal the 
gods. Forests of ship masts and steamship funnels, 
some of the latter belching smoke as the steamships 
prepare to slip out to sea, a never ceasing roar of 
tremendous traffic, the rattling of carts and taxis 
over the greasy, uneven cobblestones, the thunder- 
ous rumble of heavily laden trucks bringing farm 
produce from and taking manufactured goods to 
the waiting trains and ferries, the angry vocifera- 
tions and profane language of grimy, sweating 
stevedores and husky longshoremen, hundreds of 
thousands of commuters and travellers rushing 
wildly to their trains, jostling and pushing, endan- 
gering life itself as they dodge wagons and taxis, 
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as they run over the gp^imy, slippery 'cobblestones, 
wading in tinspeakable filth, through pools of brack- 
ish water, lying stagnant in hollows in the sunken 
roadway, blinded and choked by germ laden dust, 
dazed by the roar and confusion of the vast metrop- 
olis — this is a spectacle which for noise, confusion 
and repellant ugliness probably has its equal no- 
where in the world. 

Yet as a phase of the big town's activities, as a 
glimpse into the workings of the largest port in 
the United States, and one of the most important 
in the world it was a spectacle not without its fas- 
cination. Stanton stood and watched the busy 
scene as if hypnotized. All this commotion and 
turmoil, this stupendous exhibition of human en- 
ergy held him spellbound. The ceaseless roar, 
which reminded him of the breaking of the angry 
surf on a rocky coast, seemed in tune with the in- 
definable longings of his own restless nature. He 
had come downtown on business for the Bank — an 
errand involving valuable securities which could 
not be confided to an ordinary messenger — and he 
had taken advantage of the lunch hour to explore 
what to him was a new and strange territory. Espe- 
cially interested was he in the steamer of the In- 
ternational Fruit Company, now unloading at the 
dock. The big vessel was just in from Porto Rico 
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and other Southern ports, and a gang of longshore- 
men were working like ants, handling with amaz- 
ing dexterity great crates full of bananas, oranges, 
grapes, and other tropical fruit. Lashed by the 
oaths of a brutal foreman, the men labored at top 
speed. The pace was terrific. Stripped to the 
waist, bent double under the weight of their loads, 
the poor devils toiled and groaned until the sweat 
ran off their shining bodies. No rest was possible. 
There was no time to be lost. The ship must be 
unloaded in the shortest possible time and the fruit 
rushed to market or else it would spoil and all the 
profit would be lost. In order that some owner, 
already rich, might make a few thousands more, 
these poor devils, driven by hunger and sheer neces- 
sity to a labor hardly fit for horses, toiled and 
sweated till they were ready to drop. 

Stanton looked on with the liveliest interest. 
Everything fascinated him — the donkey engine, and 
other mechanical labor saving devices, the officers 
shouting commands, the steady orderly progress 
amidst a seemingly hopeless confusion. A man's 
work this, he pondered, something to interest him 
and make his blood and nerves tingle. 

He was so absorbed that he did not notice how 
dark it had suddenly become. Rain had threatened 
all day and during the last hour huge banks of 
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dense, dark greenish clouds had come rapidly up 
out of the West and hung low over the city like 
a pall, black and menacing. He had no umbrella 
and the kind of protection the docks afforded was 
worse than none, for the rain when it did come 
would sweep across the river with the force and 
velocity of a cyclone. Already weather wise pedes- 
trians, with an eye to the threatening storm clouds, 
were scurrying to shelter, but the bond clerk, heed- 
less of the signs, continued to watch the stevedores 
as they ran like beavers up and down the steamer's 
gang plank. 

In imagination, he saw a glimpse of the sun-kissed 
land from which the ship had come. He saw the 
luscious fruit growing on the trees amid luxuriant, 
shaded groves, under a wonderful sky blue as the 
finest sapphire, wafted by fragrant breezes as soft 
and perfumed as a woman's caress. He had always 
longed to see the tropics. Life, he mused, must 
be ideal in such peaceful, beautiful surroundings, 
so different from the din and nerve racking an- 
noyances of a dirty, noisy, evil smelling city. 

Why should he remain an office drudge, when the 
call of the open resounded so strong within him? 
No promotion was possible in the Bank. He might 
spend all his life on a desk stool and be no further 
advanced than he was today. Such a monotonous 
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grind was deadly. It killed all ambition, paralyzed 
every impulse. If only he could break away and 
live a man's life! He felt he had it in him to suc- 
ceed if only given half a chance. He would like 
to leave New York, clear out altogether and go to 
South America, get a new start in a new world. 
He felt he had it in him to succeed if only afforded 
the opportunity. But how could he do anything 
without money ? All he needed was a few thousand 
dollars. If only he had a little capital, he could 
purchase a farm or a cattle ranch. 

Bitterly he reflected on the injustice of the world. 
He was miserably poor. He did not possess even 
enough to get a fair start. Yet how many of the 
idle, good for nothing rich men's sons he saw daily 
at the Bank cashing good sized checks, only wanted 
the money to squander it on cards and chorus girls. 
He himself did not understand the taste for that 
kind of thing. Fast living had never appealed 
strongly to him. He rarely touched alcohol in any 
form and he did not smoke or gamble. Once, out 
of curiosity, he had profited by a holiday to go to 
the races, and in a spirit of sport he had staked 
five dollars on a horse that came in last. That 
cured him and he never went again. Unfortunately 
the one time he was there, he was seen by an of- 
ficer of the Bank who was also present and the 
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matter was promptly reported to Mr. Hardcraft. 
The old cashier, 'who regarded jockeys as the imps 
of Satan, at once sent for him and reprimanded 
him, warning him that Bank employes were for- 
bidden attending race tracks under pain of instant 
dismissal. He had laughed at the incident at the 
time and readily enough gave his word that it would 
never happen again. 

That certainly was not the kind of excitement he 
craved. He was eager to succeed in life, to do 
something worth while. If only he could get a start, 
he thought he could make a success of farming. 
He had had some experience in that direction. 
Great fortunes were now being made in scientific 
farming and fruit growing and why should he not 
succeed where others had done? Some day, too, 
he hoped he would meet some sweet, wholesome 
girl who would consent to share both his privations 
and his success, the drudgery and the reward, some 
girl who would make a home for him and be the 
mother of his children. That, he mused, was the 
only thing to spur a man on to give out the best 
that lay in him — the encouragement and sympathy 
of the girl he loves. Would he ever meet a girl 
he could care for in that way? If he did, would 
she be attracted to him? He had not met many 
women. In fact, he had rather avoided the vain, 
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frivolous, extravagant girl and those he knew were 
all of that type. They, in turn, laughed at him, 
declared him old fashioned, dull, stupid, in spite of 
his good looks, preferring the society of more 
up-to-date, slangy youths to whom the latest dance 
step is of vaster importance than the discovery of 
a cure for tuberculosis. By comparison with these 
society beaux he had suffered, and for this reason 
he held aloof from women of his home town, while 
in New York he had cultivated the acquaintance 
of no one, content to spend what leisure he had in 
reading, theatre-going, and an occasional game of 
golf. 

Suddenly his reflections were cut short by a vio- 
lent gust of wind that carried him off his feet and 
sent him flying against a lamp post. All at once 
it had grown dark as night. The air was so flUed 
with flying dust clouds that he could not see. All 
he could make out in the murky blackness were 
the dim forms of persons running here and there 
frantically seeking shelter from the onrushing 
storm. No rain had fallen as yet, but it needed 
only a glance at the sky to see that a cloudburst 
would come any moment. There was a vivid flash 
of lightning, followed instantly by a sharp crack 
of thunder. The tempest was at hand. 

Stanton looked around for shelter. There was 
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none on the dock. Everything was open and ex- 
posed. Even the stevedores had fled. There was 
not even a shop within quick reach. On the other 
side of the street was a saloon and he ran for it, 
but when he reached the door he quickly recoiled. 
One whiff of the interior was enough. Rather 
than endure such an odor as that he preferred to 
hasten further on and run his chance of getting 
drenched. 

He started to run and had barely gone half a 
block when suddenly he bumped against a female 
coming from the opposite direction. She was mak- 
ing little or no headway against the storm, for the 
force of the wind, blowing from every quarter of 
the compass at once, was evidently too much for her 
strength. The ribs of her umbrella bent as though 
any moment they would snap. The unequal con- 
test had left her breathless and exhausted. He 
could not get a glimpse of her face for she carried 
the umbrella so low that it concealed her completely, 
but he noticed that her clothes were of a quality not 
usually seen in that district. 

*'I beg your pardon," he exclaimed apologetically. 

He raised his hat and was proceeding on his way 
when suddenly a stronger gust than usual got un- 
derneath her umbrella. Instantly it was blown in- 
side out and its owner stood helplessly battling with 
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it in the drenching downpour. He saw that she was 
young and pretty and fashionably dressed. Quidcly 
he went to the rescue. 

"Allow me," he said grasping hold of what re- 
mained of the wrecked umbrella and trying to 
straighten it out. Sharply he added : ''You'd bet- 
ter run to that comer saloon for shelter." 

His voice was scarcely audible above the roar of 
the raging elements, but she heard and turned to him 
with an eager smile, as if glad, in that neighbor- 
hood, to run across anyone who looked half civ- 
ilized. 

"Isn't it terrible?" she gasped. "I don't know 
where I am. I've lost my way. My car is waiting 
for me in one of these side streets." 

She did not stop to consider the danger of thus 
letting a perfect stranger know how completely she 
was without escort or protection of any kind. To 
all intents and purposes she was as exposed to peril 
as if she were in the African jungle, with white 
slavers and kidnappers to menace her instead of 
wild beasts. But there was nothing about Stanton 
to excite apprehension. A tall, clean cut chap with 
athletic figure, fine teeth and frank grey eyes, he 
was a type more likely to attract than repel the 
damsel in distress. In fact, for a moment Marjorie 
seemed to forget all about her plight in the interest 
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she took in this nice young man who had so op- 
portunely come to her assistance. 

"Did you hear what I said?" he repeated 
sharply. "Run and stand in the doorway of the 
saloon at the comer. I'll follow when Fve fixed 
the umbrella." 

But still she did not move. Instead she huddled 
close to him, as if seeking warmth and shelter be- 
hind his big, strong body. Shaking her head, she 
stammered : 

"Fm afraid. There are some horrid men there. 
I wish I could find my car. I wonder where he's 
gone." 

She looked around helplessly and then turned her 
large blue eyes questioningly on Stanton, as if mak- 
ing a mute appeal that he go in search of the auto- 
mobile. 

Still struggling with the refractory umbrella, com- 
pletely drenched to the skin, he did not take the hint. 
It was already late and he was anxious to get back 
to the Bank. On the other hand, he could hardly 
abandon the girl. She evidently had lost her bear- 
ings. There was no telling what might happen to 
her if left without an escort in that neighborhood. 
Girls often disappeared mysteriously and were never 
heard of again. This girl was too pretty, too re- 
fined to run the risk of meeting with any such fate. 
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Decidedly, he mused, the damned machine must be 
found. 

By this time, he had succeeded in getting the um- 
brella back to something resembling its original 
shape. The rain was still coming down in bucket- 
fuls. All they had to afford cover of any sort was 
the torn remnants of silk still adhering to the broken 
umbrella ribs. He looked at it woefully as he 
raised it above their two heads. 

"This will protect you a little," he said, "but Fd 
better manage it. Take my arm. We'll go and look 
for your car." 

She took it at once, without hesitation, and away 
they went, he walking through the rain with great 
strides, she trotting docilely at his side, as if they 
had known each other for years. 

At first nothing was said. What with keeping 
one eye on the lookout for the automobile and the 
other watching the wrecked umbrella he was too 
busy for conversation. But finding the silence awk- 
ward he asked presently : 

"Where do you live?" 

"West Seventy-second Street." 

"Whatever are you doing so far down town?" 
Checking himself, he added with an apologetic 
smile : "Excuse me — I did not mean to be imperti- 
nent" 
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She liked his smile, and the way he spoke. He 
was quite different to the Baron and all the other 
men she knew. He seemed more virile, more 
manly, more dependable. It felt good to be hang- 
ing on his arm. It gave her a sense of strength 
and protection she had never yet had. 

"Not at all," she replied quickly. "I never came 
so far down town. Even my chauffeur lost his way. 
I wanted to buy an old ship lantern to hang on the 
porch of our bungalow in the Adirondacks. You 
know the kind. Don't you just love them? They 
are so quaint looking and quite in keeping with the 
general scheme of the furnishings. I was told I 
could find one in some of these old antique shops 
along West Street, so I came to see. This storm 
was most unfortunate." 

He smiled. At first, he had been of like opinion 
that the storm was unfortunate, but as they walked 
along and he listened to her talk and felt the pres- 
sure of her arm he came to the conclusion that 
worse things might have happened. That she was 
very pretty, he had seen at the first glance. He now 
knew that she was intelligent, amiable and very 
charming. Men have lost their hearts to fewer 
feminine attractions than these. 

"Are you a New Yorker?" she inquired timidly. 

He hesitated before he replied : 
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"Not exactly. I live in New York and my work 
is here, but I was bom and raised in a little town 
up State." 

She wondered what he was. He did not exactly 
suggest the professional man, and he looked too 
big and strong to be the sort of the man easily 
content with the close confinement of ordinary 
business life. He seemed to guess what was in her 
mind for quickly he said : 

**rm a Bank clerk." With a bitter smile he 
added: "Not much, is it?" 

She looked up and smiled back. 

**Oh, why not? Anything is worth while, if we 
do it well." 

He shook his shoulders impatiently. 

"You women don't understand. How should 
you? Bank clerks are wretchedly paid, yet their 
work is full of responsibility and they are exposed 
to great temptation. It is a dog's life." 

'Why don't you change it, then?" 

TA like to, but it isn't so easy." 

'What would you like to do?" 

He made a wide gesture with his arm as if tak- 
ing in, with one sweep, the whole universe. 

"Oh, Td like to do big, vital things — start a 
South American revolution, attack the enemy's fleet 
in a night submarine attack, build a new Empire, 
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fly across the Atlantic in a dirigible, anything excit- 
ing and out of the humdrum." 

She gave a little nervous laugh. In those brief 
words she felt she had been given a little glimpse 
into his real character. He was a brave, strong, 
resourceful man— of the stuff of which heroes are 
made. A thrill ran through her at the touch of 
his arm on hers and mentally when she compared 
him with the Baron. It was not to the latter's ad- 
vantage. Timidly she asked: 

"Why don't you do something like that?" 
He nodded gravely. 

"I intend to— some day — ^when I can get the 
money. I'd like to go to Brazil. Big money's to 
be made there." 

An exclamation from his companion suddenly in- 
terrupted him. 

"There's George i" she cried excitedly. "There's 
the car ! He doesn't see us !" 

Through the mist, Stanton could see a big touring 
car slowly cruising down the road some distance 
ahead of them, as if the driver were looking for 
someone. Dropping his arm, the girl ran to the 
curb and waved her arm, while at the same time 
Stanton gave a stentorian shout. Finally the man 
saw them and putting on all speed, dashed up to 
them in no time. 
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"Where ever have you been, George? When I 
came out of that shop I couldn't find you any- 
where. ** 

The chauffeur in smart livery touched his cap 
respectfully as he answered: 

"I turned round, Miss, and a wagon broke down 
and blocked all traffic. There was quite a mix up. 
The cop made me go back three blocks. When I 
got back you had left the shop and I couldn't see 
any sign of you." 

Marjorie climbed in quickly and turning to Stan- 
ton, invited him to join her. 

"You'll let me take you to where you wish to 
go, won't you? You've been so kind." 

"Thank you, but " he replied hesitatingly. 

"I insist," she said with an imperious toss of 
her head. "Where do you want to go?" 

"To the National Bank." 

She stared at him in amazement and for a mo- 
ment seemed speechless. 

"The National Bank, did you say ?" 

He nodded. 

"Yes, that's on Fifth Avenue, you know." 
Quickly he added: "But if it's out of your 
way " 

"Not at all," she answered quickly as she leaned 
forward and gave the chauffeur the direction. She 
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was glad that it was so dark in the covered car 
that he could not see the amazed expression on her 
face. The situation appealed forcibly to her sense 
of humor. It seemed a logical climax to an absurdly 
romantic episode that her gallant cavalier should 
turn out to be a $15 a week clerk in her own father's 
bank. How small is the world after all ! she mused 
as the car lurched forward through the rain. 

Nothing more was said for a few moments, both 
sitting in chilled silence in their dripping garments. 
It was very chilly and Marjorie shivered. She 
hoped she had not caught cold and that the Baron 
would not hear of the adventure. He might be 
so angry that he would break oflf the engagement and 
then what would become of her ambition to be- 
come a Baroness? Furtively glancing at her com- 
panion, she remarked his strong profile and firm 
chin. What a pity, she thought, that such a hand- 
some man should be poor and of no social standing. 
The Baron was good looking, but this man was 
more virile, more of a man. She was so accustomed 
to meet only the conceited, effeminate kind of men 
that usually haunt teas and dances that it was a pos- 
itive novelty to talk with a manly man. She won- 
dered if, with all his ambitious projects, he ever 
found time for the romantic side of life, if he had 
ever been in love. He looked too matter of fact 
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to be much given to sentiment. At times there was 
a stern, almost fierce look in his face as if he were 
unhappy or angry about something. Perhaps he 
was unhappy. Then she remembered what he had 
said about the Bank. A dog's life, he had called it, 
with starvation wages. She wondered if it was 
true, and if so why her father did not pay his clerks 
better. She would ask Macca about it. No, she 
had forgotten. She and Macca were no longer on 
speaking terms and all on account of the Baron. 

A few moments later the car drew up where an 
awning stretched from the curb to the entrance of 
an imposing looking banking house. A man in liv- 
ery ran forward and opened the car door. Respect- 
fully touching his cap to the banker's daughter, 
he stared hard at Stanton, who turned and took 
off his hat. Marjorie put out her hand and 
smiled : 

"Goodbye, Sir Knight. A thousand thanks for 
all you have done. By the bye, may I ask your 
name ?" 

He flushed a little as if surprised at the request. 
Yet what was more natural ? 

"Certainly," he stammered, "my name is Stan- 
ton — Robert Stanton — ^very much at your service." 
Quickly he added: "May I ask yours?" 
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She laughed merrily as she signalled to the chauf- 
feur to proceed : 

*^Oh, mine — ^you don't need mine. It wouldn't 
interest you in the least. However, if you insist," 
she added pointing to the liveried carriage opener, 
"ask him, he'll tell you." 

She waved her hand, and the automobile glided 
quietly and noiselessly away leaving him on the 
curb gazing after her. When she had disappeared, 
he turned to the carriage opener. Puzzled at her 
last words he looked inquiringly at the man. 

"Who is she, do you know?" 

The man grinned broadly. 

"Sure I know her ever since she was a wee bit of 
a girl. She is Miss Marjorie Chalmers, daughter 
of the President of the Bank." 
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CHAPTER VI 

MR. HARDCRAFT sat at his desk, rum- 
maging among a mass of papers and 
documents. Although insisting on order 
and system in others, the cashier never practised it 
himself. Littered with a confusion of ledgers, ' 
statements, papers of all sorts, his desk was always 
a sight to behold. In a few minutes he would be 
called to a directors' meeting and he needed for the 
meeting a certain statement regarding the securities 
in the vaults, which he could not find. He remem- 
bered telling Mr. Stanton to prepare the statement, 
but, as usual, he grumbled, the clerk had neglected 
to do so. Picking up the telephone receiver he spoke 
into it. 

"Send Mr. Stanton here," he said sharply. 

Exhausted by his long search, the old gentleman 
sank back in his chair and through his office door 
watched the customers entering and leaving the 
Bank, as he had done every day for the last quarter 
of a century. A complacent smile overspread his 
face as he noted the long line at the Receiving Tell- 
er's window. No sign of lack of public confidence 
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there, he thought to himself. He remembered how, 
almost alone among the city banks, they had weath- 
ered the panic of 1903 without a single run. In 
fact, frightened depositors took their money out 
of other institutions and brought it to them. Why? 
Because in its history of nearly half a century the 
National Bank had never engaged in any wild cat 
banking schemes. Conservative in its methods it 
was essentially a safe bank and enjoyed the full 
confidence of the public for that reason. What other 
bank had reserves of thirty millions in specie and 
easily negotiable bonds in its vaults? At times 
he was a little uneasy at the idea of keeping such 
a vast treasure downstairs, but as long as he was 
there to guard it, there was no real danger. He 
saw and knew everyone who entered the Bank. 

If in all these years he had any particular am- 
bition left, it was to enlarge and beautify still more 
his beloved bank. One pet scheme which he and 
Mr. Chalmers talked over every now and again 
was the taking in of the empty house next door. As 
it stood now, the place was an eyesore, and they 
needed the extra space very badly. By purchasing 
the house, pulling it down or altering it, they could 
enlarge the Bank premises considerably. Some of 
the directors opposed the scheme, fearing that the 
cost of the improvement might eat into their divi- 
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dends, but Mr. Hardcraft refused to be discouraged, 
and never failed to bring the matter up at each 
meeting, and both he and the President were san- 
guine of being ultimately successful in bringing the 
other directors to their point of view. 

Suddenly the door of the office opened and Stan- 
ton appeared. 

"Did you ask for me, sir?" 

"Where's that bond list I asked for?" snapped 
the cashier. 

"I didn't have time to prepare a complete list, 
sir," replied the clerk respectfully. "I wrote out 
a partial list and put it there on your desk." 

The old man's eyes flashed and his grey locks 
fairly bristled with wrath as he exclaimed: 

"Didn't have time — didn't have time! What on 
earth do you do with your time all day, I'd like to 
know? Do you want me to go before the directors 
and say I can't tell them what securities are in the 
vaults because you hadn't time to make out the full 
list?" Glaring angrily at the young man over his 
spectacles he went on : "Tell me, sir, do you want 
me to tell them that? You're all alike — utterly un- 
reliable — utterly careless — utterly useless — not 
worth your bread and butter. Where did you put 
the list? I haven't got it." 

The bank was full of customers, many of whom, 
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overhearing the altercation, turned round and 
stared. The other clerks, accustomed to these pe- 
riodic spells of ill humor, showed no interest in the 
discussion, contenting themselves with low chuckles 
and making grimaces behind the cashier's back. 

"You never gave me the list." 

*'I did, sir. I recall perfectly well laying it on 
your desk this morning." 

"I say you did not," roared the irate cashier. 
"Don't dare contradict me, sir." 

Stanton relapsed into sullen silence. He was so 
used to these choleric outbursts that they no longer 
intimidated him. He really did not care what hap- 
pened one way or another. He was sick of the 
job anyhow. It angered him to be called down 
publicly in this way, but he said nothing. With a 
visible effort, he controlled his temper and stood by 
while Mr. Hardcraft once more rummaged among* 
the mass of papers on his desk for the missing list. 

The old gentleman was in particularly ill humor 
this morning. He had not heard from Marjorie 
since her abrupt departure from his house and it 
worried him. Several matters connected with the 
daily routine had also gone wrong. As usual on 
such occasions, he felt impelled to vent his displeas- 
ure on someone. There were other reasons, how- 
ever, why just now he was irritated with Stanton. 
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It was through his influence that the young man had 
been given a position in the Bank, but thus far he 
had not come up to expectations. To please an old 
business friend he had given him a chance, he had 
even promoted him to the position of bond clerk, a 
responsible post. He was a capable enough fellow, 
well educated, energetic, and all that, but he seemed 
to take no interest in his present work. He was 
sullen, discontented, a man with a grievance. They 
did not want such men in the National Bank. Even 
Mr. Chalmers had noticed it. Frequently the Pres- 
ident had complained of his inattention to duty and 
unbusinesslike conduct. One day Mr. Chalmers 
happened to come in quietly and found Stanton 
drawing some engfineering plans instead of entering 
up his ledger. No wonder he had no time for his 
work if he attended to his own affairs in banking 
hours. He had also overstayed his luncheon hour 
on several occasions, once recently giving the trivial 
reason that he was overtaken by a storm and had to 
act as escort to a young woman who had got lost 
in the slums. What was worse he was a man of 
dangerous tendencies. He gambled and he fre- 
quented race tracks — two cardinal sins which should 
have secured his instant dismissal. But Mr. Hard- 
craft had been patient. He had been given an- 
other chance, but he was sorely trying his patience. 
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Not only was he constantly hearing uncomplimen- 
tary things from Mr. Chalmers about the young 
clerk, but he himself suffered from his carelessness 
and inattention to his duties. 

His irritation grew as he delved among his pa- 
pers. Peevishly he repeated : 

"You can't have given me the list. Otherwise 
it would be here." 

Tm sure I did, sir." 

'Oh, you're always sure — always sure— of 
everything." Turning suddenly and looking up at 
the clerk he added abruptly : "Mr. Stanton, I may 
as well be frank with you. I think you've mistaken 
your vocation. You weren't intended for the bank- 
ing business. You'd better find some other berth. 
You can go this time next month." 

A flush spread over the young man's face. Al- 
though he hated the confining work and had as- 
serted his independence often enough, for the pres- 
ent he had nothing else in view and his salary was 
all he had to live on. From his pay he had even 
been able to send a few dollars home to help his 
mother. This unexpected discharge, therefore, was 
in the nature of a bolt from the blue. With an ef- 
fort, he regained his composure and replied calmly : 

"Very good, sir." 

It was nothing new to Mr. Hardcraft to sum- 
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marily dismiss employes. Some people even said 
he delighted in it, being so hard hearted that he 
actually enjoyed noting the clerks' discomfiture and 
embarrassment when discharged. That it always 
had an extraordinary effect on him was certain. 
Immediately he lashed himself into a new fit of 
rage, finding fault, blaming everybody, satisfied with 
nothing, as if trying, by picking new faults, to 
stifle the upbraidings of his own conscience. It 
was so in this instance. The clerk's calmness only 
served to add fuel to the fire. His face almost pur- 
ple with anger, he made a violent gesture. Sweep- 
ing the papers off his desk and bringing down his 
fist with a bang he exclaimed : 

'We must have more order, or everybody will 
have to go — if we clean out the whole place. There 
must be no idlers here. If I ask for a list of bonds 
I must have the list. There mustn't be any cock 
and bull stories of having brought me a list when 

you hadn't " Suddenly he stopped short as his 

eyes fell on a paper that had been buried under 
half a dozen others. Picking it up he eyed it for 
a moment, and then, his tone suddenly changing, 
he muttered half apologetically: 

"Hello, here is the list." 

Looking up, a sheepish smile hovering about his 
mouth, he stammered confusedly: 
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"Vm afraid I've been a bit hasty, Stanton." 

Annoyed and hurt as he was, the young man 
could not help enjoying the old man's discomfiture. 

"That's all right, sir,'' he replied quickly, "but 
I think Fd better go just the same." 

The cashier looked keenly at him over his spec- 
tacles and hesitated for a moment as if about to 
protest, but changing his mind he turned again to 
his desk, muttering: 

"Yes — just as well — ^perhaps — just as well." 

Dropping the personal tone, he resumed his 
brusque businesslike manner. 

"Now we can proceed. Let us check off the 
bonds. Here's one block, $25,000 North Pacific 
Prior Lien 4's " 

But again there was an interruption. A clerk 
entered the cage and approached the cashier. The 
cashier looked up angrily : 

"Well, well, Mr. Smith. What is it— what is it? 
Don't you see I am busy?" 

The clerk smiled as he said apologetically: 

"Sorry, sir, but it's a telephone message from 
Mr. Chalmers. He said I should let you know at 
once. He is coming down to show a gentleman 
over the Bank. They're on the way now. Miss 
Marjorie will be with them. I think the gentle- 
man's name is Champigny — Baron de Champigny. 
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Mr. Chalmers said he would like you to be here, so 
the vaults can be opened/* 

As he listened, Mr. Hardcraft's mouth opened 
and shut spasmodically and his thick white eyebrows 
worked convulsively, sure signs of a coming squall. 
Looking up angrily, he exclaimed: 

"Does Mr. Chalmers think we've nothing to do in 
this Bank but make personally conducted tours 
through the vaults? How can we get through 
our work if we're to be annoyed in this fashion? 
I can't be here. It's impossible. There's a directors' 
meeting at eleven o'clock and I have to be there. 
Mr. Chalmers ought to know that." 

"Very well, sir," said the clerk respectfully, "I'll 
tell Mr. Chalmers when he comes." 

He went out and the cashier turned again to 
Stanton : 

"What did we say : $25,000 North Pacific Prior 
Lien4's?" 

"Yes, sir — ^that's correct." 

"What's the next?" 

"$20,000 New York Central Lake Shore Coll 

"Yes— next" 

"$75,cxx> United States Steel Corp. s's." 
"Go on." 

"$40,000 Reading 4's." 
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"Right." 

"$50,000 South Pacific Convertible 5*s." 

"Correct." 

"$40,000 Union Pacific 4's." 

Suddenly the cashier rose from his chair and 
slipping off his old torn office coat, put on a more 
conventional garment hanging on the wall close by. 

"I'll get away before they come. They don't 
need me. I can't stand that Baron anyway. Mr. 
Chalmers can very well manage by himself. All 
he needs is my half of the combination. Here it 
is. You can give it to him. See that he returns 
it to you and you keep it for me until I'm back from 
the directors' meeting." 

"Very good, sir." 

With greater alacrity than the younger man gave 
him credit for, Mr. Hardcraft put the paper on 
the table, snatched up his hat, opened the door and 
was gone. 

For a few moments after his departure Stanton 
stood motionless, turning the paper over and over 
in his hand. His pulse beat faster as he looked 
at it. This was half the combination. Mr. Chal- 
mers had the other half. Used together they un- 
locked vaults containing specie and securities to the 
value of nearly thirty millions ! He wondered that 
the cashier trusted him with the half. Yet why 
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shouldn't he? Mr. Hardcraft knew perfectly well 
that as bond clerk, having to enter the vault con- 
stantly, he was already familiar with the entire com- 
bination. In fact, the scheme of keeping it in two 
halves was really a farce. Hardcraft knew it entire 
and could open the vault without Chalmers* half 
and znce versa. The halving was kept up only as a 
bank tradition and to satisfy the directors. Of 
course it was useful as a protection to this extent, 
that the combination as written out entire did not 
exist. Thus supposing the cashier lost or mislaid 
his half, a crook finding it would be unable to 
make anything of it. If, on the other hand, the 
entire combination was written down and a dishon- 
est person found it, his task would be easy. 

So Marjorie was coming down to the Bank with 
her father and fiance! The news rather pleased 
him. He would be glad to catch a glimpse of her 
again, but above all he was curious to see her to- 
gether with the Baron. He had an idea ever since 
they told him of the affair, that it was not much 
of a love match. Two weeks had passed since the 
day of the storm, when the president's daughter 
had driven him back to the Bank. Often since he 
had laughed to himself at the adventure, and won- 
dered if she had g^ven him a second thought. It 
must have amused her to hear him denounce the 
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Bank as he did. Perhaps she would tell her father 
and he would lose his position. Well, what did 
that matter now? Hadn't he told Hardcraft that 
he was going? 

Returning to his desk inside the bookkeeper's en- 
closure, he started to post his ledgers, forgetting 
in the rush of routine work that life had any other 
cares. He was thus busily engaged when the sound 
of voices close by attracted his attention. Looking 
up, he saw that a party of three had just entered 
the Bank. They were Mr. Chalmers, Marjorie and 
Baron de Champigny. 

Mr. Chalmers, full of importance as he usually 
was on the occasions when he played the cicerone 
to visitors, made his way quickly to Hardcraft's 
office, followed more leisurely by Marjorie and the 
Baron who were chatting and laughing. Surprised 
not to find the cashier, the president turned to a 
clerk. 

"Where is Mr. Hardcraft?" 

"I saw him go out a few minutes ago, sir." 

An annoyed expression came over Mr. Chalmers' 
face. 

''Didn't he receive my telephone message?" he 
demanded sharply. 

Stanton, overhearing the conversation, left his 
stool and went forward. To spare Marjorie embar- 
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rassment, he purposely avoided meeting her eye. 
He realized it might involve awkward explanations 
if she was forced to give her father's clerk a bow 
of recognition. Addressing Mr. Chahners he said 
tactfully: 

"Mr. Hardcraft was very sorry, sir, but he had 
to go out. He left the combination with me. Here 
it is." 

The president took the paper and turned to his 
prospective son-in-law. With a smile he said : 

"Well, Baron, I'll have to do the honors. The 
cashier is not here to take us round, but perhaps 
Mr. Stanton here can show us a few things of 
interest. He is our bond clerk and has charge of 
the securities. You are familiar with the vault, 
Stanton ?" 

The Barpn, ultra fashionably dressed in tight- 
fitting cutaway coat, patent leather shoes with white 
spats, silk hat and pearl kid gloves, fixed his mon- 
ocle in his eye and stared insolently at Stanton. 
He had not forgotten their encounter of a few 
days before and welcomed this opportunity of hu- 
miliating the clerk and making him feel he had 
made a mistake in daring to question his financial 
standing. Haughtily he said : 

"You are very kind, my dear Mr. Chalmers, but 
I don't think I care to accept any courtesy from 
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this person. I cannot forget his extreme rudeness 
to me the other day." 

Mr. Qiahners bit his lip, and turned angrily to 
the clerk while Marjorie, greatly surprised at the 
turn the conversation had taken, looked from one 
to the other, at a loss to understand. 

"This is the second time I've heard complaints 
of this affair, Stanton,'* said the president testily. 
"I understand from Mr. Hardcraft that you were 
not wholly to blame, but the least you can do is to 
apologize to the Baron. If you don't, you know the 
alternative. Your connection with this Bank must 



cease." 



Stanton drew himself up to the full height of 
his muscular six feet. His eyes flashed, but out- 
wardly he remained calm as he replied firmly: 

** Apologize for what — for doing my duty ? This 
man was overbearing and insolent to me. I refuse 
to apologize or do anything of the sort. As for 
the Bank, I am quite ready to go any time. In fact, 
I handed Mr. Hardcraft my resignation this 
morning." 

Mr. Chalmers stood dimibfounded. He had not 
expected this bold opposition to his authority in a 
young man whom he had always thought so anxious 
to retain his position. The Baron shrugged his 
shoulders. Sneeringly he said : 
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**You see, mon cher Mr. Chalmers, you can do 
nothing with these sort of people. That's the 
American idea of independence — your working 
classes confuse political with social equality, and 
interpret it as giving them the right to be insolent 
to their superiors." 

Marjorie had listened to the dispute with grow- 
ing impatience and annoyance. It could not be true 
that the hero of her adventure on the waterfront 
had been discourteous to anyone, and it irritated 
her to see the Baron talking so slightingly of 
Americans and taking so snobbish a stand. In 
apparent jest but with some spirit, she said : 

"It will be unfortunate, Baron, if you don't like 
our American way of doing things. It might cause 
you to reconsider your decision to make your home 
here, or even make you regret having chosen an 
American wife." 

The Baron instantly saw his faux pas and has- 
tened to repair the damage done. It would be lit- 
tle short of disaster if the heiress to the Chalmers 
millions slipped through his fingers just when he 
was on the point of making their engagement 
public. It was only the knowledge of the coming 
marriage that had kept his impatient creditors 
quiet. They would be down on him like a pack 
of hungry wolves if they suddenly heard that the 
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engagement was broken off. In regard to Mr. 
Chalmers he felt no anxiety. The father was ambi- 
tious to see his daughter wear the title, but as to 
the girl herself he was not so confident. During 
the last few days especially it seemed to him that 
she was colder, more indifferent. Her manner was 
strange and distant. She seemed to have something 
on her mind that she did not confide to him. For 
this and other reasons he was very anxious to do 
everything possible to hasten the marriage and he 
was constantly urging Marjorie and her father to 
name the day. This altercation with the bank clerk 
was, he admitted to himself sotto voce, a bad blun- 
der, from which he proceeded to extricate himself 
as gracefully as possible. With a forced smile 
and low bow he said : 

"Persons of my position argue only with our 
equals. We do not quarrel with our inferiors. We 
chastise them when necessary, but we never will- 
ingly do an injustice. Noblesse oblige you know! 
Your employe need not apologize to me. I apolo- 
gize to him. I am sorry. That makes everything 
all right, n'est ce pas?" 

Stanton clenched his teeth. It was only by a 
great effort of will that he kept from springing 
forward, taking the Baron by the collar, and shak- 
ing the life out of him. But he felt Marjorie's 
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eyes fixed on him. Instinctively, he felt that she 
was a friend, and sided with him, and for her 
sake he controlled himself. 

Mr. Chalmers, delighted that a way had been 
found out of an awkward situation, was all smiles 
once more. 

"Airs well that ends well !" he exclaimed. Turn- 
ing to the Baron he said amicably: "Have a 
cigar ?" 



"No^thank you. I smoke only cigarettes. Try 
one." 

The Frenchman offered his gold cigarette case 
and his host took one. Examining it curiously the 
banker exclaimed : 

"What an odd shape ! I never saw cigarettes like 
that before." 

The Baron smiled. 

"No — they are not on the market. I have them 
specially made." 

"Only aristocrats can afford that luxury 1" 
laughed Mr. Chalmers. "Come, Baron, we'll go 
down alone. I can show you all there is to be seen. 
Come, Marjorie." 

The girl shook her head. 

"I don't care to go down," she said. "I've seen 
the vaults dozens of times." With a laugh she 
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added : "It wearies me to see so much money. FU 
wait for you here." 

Her father dragged his prospective son-in-law 
away. 

**Very well, amuse yourself as best you can. We 
won't be long. You'll find some magazines and 
newspapers in my office. Come, Baron." 

The two men disappeared down the corridor. 
When their footsteps had quite died away the young 
girl turned to Stanton. Smiling at him, she said : 

"I am so sorry." 

He laughed awkwardly. 

"Oh, that's nothing," he said. "I was a bit put 
out at first, but it's all over now. Perhaps it was 
my fault. I was no doubt a bit hasty." 

She was about to say more, but suddenly she 
stopped. She could not say what was on her mind. 
Gentlemanly as he had proved, he might misinter- 
pret it. There was an awkward pause for a few 
moments and then she said : 

"I hope you were none the worse for your wet- 
ting the other day." 

He smiled, showing his fine white teeth. 

"No, indeed." Quickly he added: "I'm quite 
ready to begin again on the same terms." 

It was a bold thing to say and could be inter- 
preted only in one way, that the experience had 
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been so delightful and the novel way of making 
her acquaintance so enjoyable that he would like it 
repeated. She flushed and for a moment felt that 
he had prestmied too far. But a woman is always 
a woman no matter what the circumstances are. 
She had enough vanity to feel pleased that he had 
enjoyed it, and, strangely enough, though she did 
not dare to confess it to herself, the same kind of 
wish had before now crossed her own mind. More 
often than she had cared to admit, the stalwart 
figure of Robert Stanton and his strong, earnest, 
thoughtful face had come up before her, quite 
crowding out that of the Baron. Quickly changing 
the topic she asked with affected indifference: 

"Is it true what you told father just now — ^that 
you had resigned from the Bank ?" 

He nodded. 

"Yes, I have had about enough. This is no kind 
of life for a man who has any respect for himself. 
I'm going to get out." 

She looked interested. 

"Where do you expect to go? Have you any- 
thing else in view?" 

He shook his head doggedly. 

"No— nothing. I'll have to risk it. Nothing 
venture nothing have, they say." 

'Yes, but haven't you someone dependent on 
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you ? Didn't you tell me you sent something home 
to your mother?" 

He hung his head. 

"Yes, that's the only thing that bothers me. I 
can get along somehow, but there's mother and 
the kids." 

Kindly, sympathetically, she laid her hand on his 
arm. They were in a comer by themselves. No 
one paid any attention to them. The other clerks, 
bent over their ledgers, were engrossed with their 
tasks. The few customers at the teller's window 
came and went without even glancing in their direc- 
tion. 

Marjorie looked up into the sad, wistful face, 
wondering what she could suggest. It seemed odd 
even to herself that she, who never had wanted for 
an)rthing and probably never would, could feel this 
bond of sympathy for a perfect stranger. What 
were his troubles, his problems to her? Her life 
was roseate, full of sunshine and joy. Why should 
she give a second thought to the troubles of an- 
other? Yet it pleased her to feel herself capable of 
this interest. She felt exalted, purified by it. 

"What is the reason for your going?" she de- 
manded. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 
'Oh, I had a run in with Mr. Hardcraft. He 
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swore at me, called me a liar, denied I had given 
him a certain paper whidi he immediately found 
on his desk. That is nothing new. He does that 
every day. I know he's an old man — cranky and 
all that and probably doesn't mean it, but the injus- 
tice rankled. I told him I'd go and now this scrap 
with your father and your — 6ance — that about 
finishes it. No, I can't stay." 

Marjorie smiled. 

"You mustn't mind Mr. Hardcraft He doesn't 
mean it — really he doesn't. I had a fight with him 
myself the other day. It was about the Baron. 
He doesn't like the Baron." 

"I can't blame him for that," broke in Stanton 
grimly. 

She pretended not to hear and sat in silence. 
Why did everyone try to set her against the man 
she had chosen? She wondered if she had made a 
mistake. Sometimes she thought she did not care 
for him in the way a woman should care for the 
man she was about to marry. She had been flat- 
tered l)y his attention, dazzled by his title, but not 
for a moment did she deceive herself. The Baron 
had left her heart cold. She did not love him. Of 
this she was becoming more convinced every day. 
The thought tortured her, yet what could she do? 
Her word was given. Her father had his heart 
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set on the match. It was too late to withdraw now 
at the eleventh hour. 

She looked at Stanton. He was half sitting on 
a desk a few paces away from her, an anxious, dis- 
couraged look on his face. She felt as sorry for 
him as she was for herself. In their doubts and 
perplexities they seemed to have some bond of sym- 
pathy in common. 

"Surely," she persisted, "it isn't wise to give up 
one position before you've found another." 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

"I'd never find one if I stay cooped up here." 
Almost impatiently he added: "Can't you see 
how degrading and belittling such work as this 
means to a man?" 

She nodded. 

"A real man — yes." 

He was silent and she asked again: 

"What would you like to do?" 

His eyes flashed and a smile lit up his face as he 
replied enthusiastically: 

"I'd like to go to South America — ^and I mean 
to— when I get a chance. I was looking longingly 
at the steamers the other day — ^the day I met you." 

"But what will you do there?" 

"I haven't the slightest idea. A man who is 
strong and energetic can turn his hand to anything. 
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I'll make good if only given a chance — ^you can bet 
on that" 

They talked on, all reserve at an end, chatting 
as freely and intimately as if they had known each 
other for years. As she listened to his plans and 
ambitions, she watched him in silence. The day 
was already well advanced and the grey skies out- 
side made it almost as dark inside the Bank as 
night In the uncertain light he looked handsomer 
and more interesting than ever, his massive head 
and regular features standing out against the shad- 
ows like a delicately cut cameo. Her imagination 
quickly wove a romance about him. Such a man, 
courageous and strong, was her true ideal Why 
must he be poor and only a clerk? Why could 
she not come to his assistance? She had more 
money than she knew what to do with, while he 
was eating his heart out with worry and anxiety. 
Yet perhaps she respected him all the more because 
of his independence. He certainly was not the kind 
that accepted that kind of assistance. Real men 
don't let women support them. They take off their 
coats and toil for the women they love. She felt 
that this was such a man and insensibly, gradually, 
there dawned on her the conviction that her en- 
gagement to the Baron had been a terrible mistake, 
and that their marriage was impossible. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THIS way, Baron. Look out for the steps/' 
The banker went ahead, down richly car- 
peted stairs, to the basement twenty feet be- 
low, where an elaborate system of steel vaults, ex- 
tending out under the street, had been built in the 
solid ground. 

First, they found themselves in a squared-off 
space entirely surrotmded by heavy steel bars reach- 
ing to the steel ceiling overhead. This outer room, 
luxuriously furnished with chairs, desks, oriental 
rugs and ornamental plants, was the reception office 
where customers wishing to visit their deposit boxes 
were closely scrutinized by keen-eyed clerks before 
being permitted to enter the enclosure. 

At the sight of Mr. Chalmers, the steel gate im- 
mediately swung open and almost as quickly closed 
again behind them with an ominous snap. 

"You see," said the president, turning to his 

prospective son-in-law with a smile, "there wouldn't 

be much chance of a thief getting away, even 

if he succeeded in forcing his way into the 

vault." 
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The Baron made no answer, his eyes rivetted on 
the great steel vault, the massive open doors of 
which now faced them. Reports certainly had not 
exaggerated the strength of the place. No fire, 
earthquake or other convulsion of nature could 
work ruin and destruction here. The large strong 
room, constructed of solid steel, reinforced by con- 
crete many feet thick, with massive doors weighing 
several tons, and protected by clock-work locks, elec- 
trical alarm bells, high-pressure scalding steam 
valves, and every other device modem ingenuity 
can invent, defied both the ravages of time and the 
desperate assaults of the enterprising cracksman. 

Proudly Mr. Chalmers turned to his guest: 

"Well — what do you think of it — strong enough, 
eh?" 

Nonchalantly the Baron took out his gold case 
and helped himself to another cigarette. Lighting 
it, he said nothing for a few moments but, puffing 
away in silence, gazed idly at the intricate mechan- 
ism controlling the lock. With a cynical smile he 
asked: 

"Are all those bolts and bars really for burglars 
or just to impress customers?" 

Mr. Chalmers laughed. 

"Oh, they're real enough. Try to get into the 
vault once it's closed and you'll see." 
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The Baron shrugged his shoulders. Laughingly 
he said: 

"Don't tempt me. I might want to try just for 
fun. You know they've never yet invented a safe 
that will keep out a really clever thief." 

The president shook his head. 

"Not this safe. The vault doors are so strong 
they could not possibly be forced. Even dynamite 
would not blow them open. Once they are shut 
when the Bank closes at night, they cannot be 
opened until next morning, and then only at the 
time set by the clock. If the safe is ever robbed, 
it will have to be an inside job." 

The Baron looked puzzled. 

Inside job? What do you mean?" 

1 mean that someone connected with or em- 
ployed in the Bank, some confidential person whom 
we trust and have no reason to suspect and who 
has access to the vault in the ordinary course of 
business, might take advantage of his position to 
steal. Come inside the vault. FU show you some 
of the good things we wouldn't like the thieves to 
get hold of." 

Passing through the narrow steel door which was 
connected with the floor of the outer office only by 
a movable fqot bridge they found themselves in a 
large, square chamber, larger than many living- 
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rooms, lighted with electric lamps and surrounded 
by boxes of various sizes. One side of the vault 
was taken up by a narrow table on which coupons 
were cut from bonds on interest day. 

Mr. Chalmers turned to his companion: 

"How much do you suppose this vault contains 
at the present moment in specie and securities?" 

The Baron shook his head. 

"I haven't even the slightest idea. I can't even 
guess. How much?" 

"Over thirty millions. We are compelled by law 
to keep 25 per cent, of our deposits on hand in 
case of any run or other emergency, but actually 
we keep more here. We have also hundreds of 
thousands of dollars here in gilt-edged securities." 
Pointing to the lower left-hand comer he added: 
"In that box alone there is a million dollars in 
gold. Would you like to see it?" 

Pulling out the box, he raised the lid, disclosing 
a number of small canvas bags tied at the top 
with string. Picking one up he went on : 

"Each of these bags is full of twenty-dollar gold 
pieces. It takes a lot of them to make up a million. 
They're heavy — just feel." 

He opened one of the bags disclosing the glit- 
tering coin for the visitor's inspection. 

Merveilleux!" exclaimed the Frenchman. Fas- 
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cinated at the sight of the yellow metal he mut- 
tered: "So much gold! Think of all it would 
buy! Yet what good is it when one dies?" 

Replacing the canvas bag and crossing the floor, 
Mr. Chalmers drew out another box. 

"In there," he said, "we keep our gilt-edged secur- 
ities — state, municipal and leading railroad bonds 
on which we could immediately realize full value." 
Taking out a thick package he went on: "For 
instance, here are fifty New York City Corpora- 
tion Stock 4^'s — $50,000 worth in all. Here are 
a lot of United States Government 4's. No one 
would have much difficulty in disposing of such 
securities as these, would they?" 

The Baron grew thoughtful. After a pause he 
said: 

"I suppose it isn't so easy to sell stolen bonds? 
They are all numbered. Can't the payment be 
stopped ?" 

"Certainly, we keep a record of the numbers and 
an alarm is instantly sent out to the Exchanges and 
agencies all over the world. But it seldom does 
much good. Your safe robber is a clever rogue. 
His plans are well laid. Usually he has confed- 
erates in high places — sometimes stock brokers 
themselves. Not having taken part in the actual 
robbery these gentry are in no danger of being 
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themselves involved, but they come in for the spoils. 
They may allow the cracksman 50 per cent for his 
pains and pocket the rest themselves. Another plan 
is to hide the bonds until the hue and cry is over 
and the affair is forgotten. Then the thief can 
enjoy the proceeds at his leisure." 

Putting up his monocle and approaching the 
ponderous doors, now swung back on their hinges, 
the Baron examined more closely the delicately ad- 
justed clock mechanism controlling the locks. 

"Wonderful!" he exclaimed. "Colossal! How 
does it work ?** 

"Very simply." 

In a few words Mr. Chalmers explained the 
mechanism. 

"The cashier and I agree upon a time at which 
we wish to open the vault Say it is 9 a. m. The 
clock controlling the bolts is set for that time and 
until then, no power on earth, not even dynamite, 
could open the vault. Even we ourselves could not 
open it. Directly, however, the minute hand reaches 
the stroke of nine, the elaborate mechanism is set 
in motion, the huge bolts are released and the doors 
are all ready for opening. But even then they can- 
not be opened tmless one knows the combination. 
Half of the combination I hold in my possession. 
Mr. Hardcraft has the other half. The safe cannot 
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be opened unless we have both halves of the com- 
bination. Thus we are both, in a sense, a check 
upon the other." Holding up the two bits of paper 
he added: "You see I have both halves here." 

The Baron, silent, meditatively blew smoke rings 
in the air. He appeared lost in admiring contem- 
plation of man's ingenuity in guarding his treasures. 
Suddenly he said: 

"Mr. Hardcraft — ^that is your cashier?" 

"Yes — ^you haven't met him yet, have you? A bit 
of a tartar. We call him the watch-dog." 

The Baron nodded. Grimly he replied: 

"Yes, I've met him." 

The banker laughed. 

"Oh, yes, I remember. Oh, you mustn't mind 
Hardcraft. That's his way." 

The Frenchman made no answer, his attention 
focussed on the construction of the safe door, the 
mechanism of which seemed to hold him fascinated 
to the spot. Presently he said : 

"You say the cashier must always be present 
with you when the vault is opened?" 

"Yes— that is the rule of the Bank." 

"But just now you opened it without him. He 
was not here." 

Mr. Chalmers laughed. 

"There never was a rule yet that wasn't broken 
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some time. Mr. Hardcraft could not be here to- 
day. He had to go to a directors' meeting. But 
he left me his half of the combination." 

The Baron nodded. 

"I see. So you and Mr. Hardcraft are the only 
persons permitted access to this vault?" 

The president smiled. 

"Theoretically — yes, but in practice — ^no. In all 
institutions of this kind it is impossible to adhere 
too rigidly to rules. Routine work has to be done, 
thieves or no thieves. Mr. Hardcraft and I can't 
do everything or be everywhere. We must trust 
someone if only in self-defense." 

The Baron looked up in surprise. 

"So your clerks are allowed in here — to be 
tempted by all this money?" 

"Only one clerk — that is the usual practice in all 
banks. Our bond clerk, Mr. Stanton, has access 
to the vault. It is part of his work to look after 
the bonds, watch the current market and prices and 
compare them with the book cost of our securities. 
He has also to list the bonds and keep them in order 
for the regular visits of the bank examiner." 

The Baron again raised his aristocratic eyebrows 
as if astonished that so much confidence should be 
placed in a young man who had already incurred 
the criticism of his chief. 
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"You must have unlimited confidence in your 
bond clerk." 

A frown darkened the president's face. If truth 
must be told, he was not without misgivings of his 
own. It had been Hardcraft's suggestion to train 
Stanton in the bond department and he had been 
doing the work so long that now there was no one 
in the Bank quite as familiar with the work. So 
they had let him continue in spite of his recent 
behavior and the reports that had reached the Bank 
concerning his pursuits outside. There was no 
knowing what such a young man might do. It was 
just as well he was going of his own accord. The 
next man must be given less latitude. Still it would 
hardly do to let the Baron think he had been remiss 
in taking all proper precautions. With a laugh, he 
exclaimed : 

"Oh, he's all right. Self willed and impudent like 
most young men of his age, but he's honest enough. 
I've no anxiety on that score." 

The Frenchman was about to reply when sud- 
denly there was a ring at the telephone standing 
on a small table in the vault. Mr. Chalmers un- 
hooked the receiver. After listening a moment he 
replied : 

"Very well. Tell Mr. Jenkins I'm coming right 
up. 
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Jumping to his feet he went hastily to the door 
of the vault. Turning to his companion he said 
apologetically : 

"I'll be right back. A man wants to see me 
upstairs. Just sit down for a moment." 

He disappeared and the Baron, making himself 
comfortable on the telephone stool, took from his 
pocket his handsomely chased gold case and helped 
himself to another cigarette. Lighting it, he 
thoughtlessly threw down the still burning match 
which, falling among some papers, immediately set 
them on fire. Springing hastily to his feet, he 
stamped out the incipient blaze. 

"Sapristi! Can't afford to take any chances 
here," he muttered as he resumed his seat. "Nice 
bonfire these bonds would make — costly enough 
blaze to tickle the fancy of old Nero himself!" 

The vault was quiet as a tomb. Not a sound 
penetrated so deep below the ground from the busy 
bank upstairs. Baron de Champigny sat alone, 
surrounded by more money than he had ever seen 
in all his life. 

As he puffed nervously at his cigarette his eyes 
wandered round the vault. He wondered which 
particular box the gold was in. He tried mentally 
to estimate the weight of each little canvas bag. 
He wondered vaguely how much gold a man could 
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carry, supposing he was given permission to take 
away all he could lift. By what irony of fate was 
he sitting here, surrounded by all these millions, 
when only a few months ago he was obliged to leave 
Monte Carlo because he could not pay his hotel 
bill? It seemed absurd. Fate surely was mocking 
him. The tortures of Tantalus were nothing com- 
pared with his present position. He had only to 
stretch out a hand and a great fortune was within 
his grasp. Once more the world would be at his 
feet. Money anxieties would be at an end. The 
most insistent creditors would be silenced. Instead 
of living in exile in a country he secretly despised 
he could return to his beloved Paris and drink to 
his fill all the pleasures the world has to offer. Lon- 
don, Berlin, Vienna, Monte Carlo — once more he 
could take his place among the princes of the earth 
and scatter gold broadcast in the gayest resorts of 
Europe. 

In the smoke that curled lazily from his cigarette 
up to the steel ceiling of the vault and hung there 
like a blue cloud, he saw as in a mirror the events 
of the last few years in which he had been the prin- 
cipal actor. He saw himself, an army lieutenant, 
quartered in a garrison town. A fast set, that 
military clique, if ever there was one, and the Baron 
learned life quickly. Boisterous drinking bouts, 
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affairs" with brother officers' wives, reckless gam- 
bling — it all proceeded merrily till one day he was 
caught cheating at cards. Dismissed from the 
service, and disowned by his family he went to 
London and for several years lived by his wits. He 
was lucky. He won a fortune at Monte Carlo and 
for several seasons he was conspicuous among the 
titled adventurers who spend their time between 
London and Cairo. He had his valet, his chef, his 
town house, his horses, his car. Known as a prince 
of entertainers men courted and flattered him and 
beautiful women bestowed on him their smiles and 
favors. Then came the debacle. Roulette is fickle. 
The wheel went against him. He lost and lost 
until everything was swept away. In this predica- 
ment he resolved on a course that many a better 
man has followed with success. He decided to come 
to America and marry an American heiress. 

In New York and Newport he found it even 
easier to live on nothing than in the old country. 
The American plutocrat, he quickly discovered, 
loves nothing so much as a title. No one stopped 
to inquire if he were really one of the distinguished 
de Champigny family. It was at once taken for 
granted that he was what he led people to believe 
him to be — a distinguished member of the old 
French aristocracy, and Fifth Avenue took him to 
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her snobbish bosom without hesitation. As the 
future son-in-law of the wealthy Mr. Chalmers, 
nothing was easier than to establish credit every- 
where. Tailors, bootmakers, hatters, hotel keepers 
fell over each other in their anxiety to have him 
open accounts and the Baron had graciously obliged 
them. 

But although for the last six months he had lived 
like a prince on the fat of the land, he was smart 
enough to realize that it could not go on forever. 
Unless he were soon able to fix the wedding day, 
his creditors would get uneasy and might make 
trouble. There was even the possibility that Mar- 
jorie might change her mind at the eleventh hour. 
Then where would he be ? That must be prevented 
at all costs. He must hasten matters before she 
had time to think it over. He was going to dine 
at the house next Saturday. He would speak to 
her then and get the date settled. Suppose she did 
change her mind? He could not hold her. Girls 
had jilted men before. He was not vain enough 
to believe that he had taken a very firm hold on 
her affections. She was merely attracted by his 
title. If some other fellow came along that she 
liked better she would not hesitate a moment. That 
was why he must hurry things. She must not be 
given time to consider. It would be little short of 
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a calamity, if her fortune were to slip through his 
hands after all his manceuvres and efforts. One 
does not find a five-million-dollar bride every day. 

He lit another cigarette and as the match flamed 
up his eye was attracted to two bits of paper lying 
on the telephone table. Examining them closer he 
saw that each bore a series of numbers. It was 
the combination to the vault which Mr. Chalmers 
had forgotten when he ran upstairs. 

Picking it up, the Baron examined it curiously. 
No one finding such bits of paper could suspect 
they unlocked the doors to thirty millions. The 
longer he gazed at them the more interested he 
became. Thirty millions! His hand .trembled nerv- 
ously as he turned the papers over and over in his 
hand and when, five minutes later, Mr. Chalmers 
returned his prospective son-in-law still sat there, 
puffing at his cigarette, lost in deep thought. 

"Sorry to have made you wait so long!" ex- 
claimed the banker apologetically. "I couldn't get 
away." 

The Baron jumped up with a start. Quickly 
he stammered: 

**I was almost asleep." Holding out the papers 
he added: "You left these on the table." 

Mr. Chalmers gave an exclamation of annoyance. 

'H'm. ♦ How careless of me. It's a good thing 
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they didn't fall into any stranger's hands. Well, 
Baron, let's go. You've seen enough ?" 

"Yes, thanks. It's most interesting." 

Making ready to close the vault, the banker 
turned to his guest. 

"Suppose you go on upstairs. Marjorie will be 
tired of waiting for us. Suppose you join her while 
I lock up. Then we'll go for a drive in the Park. 
Of course, you dine at the house next Saturday." 

The Baron bowed. 

"Yes — I told Marjorie I was coming." 

"All right. Run upstairs. I'll be with you in a 
few minutes." 

Making a quick exit from the vault, the Baron 
proceeded upstairs. A close observer might have 
noticed that his eyes had a strange fixed look and 
his mouth twitched nervously as if he were laboring 
under some mental excitement. Whatever had hap- 
pened to disturb his usual equanimity, however, was 
only temporary. When he reached the street floor 
he was himself again. Putting up his monocle he 
looked around for Marjorie. There was no sign 
of her. Surprised, he wondered what had become 
of her. Possibly, tired of the long wait, she had 
gone home. An exclamation of irritation burst 
from the Frenchman's lips. It was most annoying. 
He particularly wanted to be seen driving with her 
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on the Avenue. On such a fine day everybody 
would be out and his credit would be enhanced 
accordingly. He was sorry now he had left her 
alone. The poor girl must have felt lonely. 

He was hurrying along the corridor toward the 
front entrance thinking he might find her sitting in 
the car outside when, as he passed one of the small 
writing rooms, he suddenly started back as though 
he had been shot. At first he was unwilling to be- 
lieve the evidence of his own eyes, but as he looked 
again, he saw that he was not mistaken. There in 
the shadow stood his fiancee laughing and talking 
in the most intimate and confidential manner with 
the bond clerk, Robert Stanton* 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE Chalmers stately residence in West Sev- 
enty-second Street blazed with light, and 
a glimpse of many servants moving to and 
fro behind the long, sumptuously curtained, French 
windows, told curious passersby tHiat a ceremonious 
dinner was in progress. The banker, like many 
men to whom outward show is as the very breath 
of life, always insisted on dining in state, even 
when the family was alone, and ever since Baron 
de Champigny had appeared on the horizon as a 
matrimonial possibility, and been admitted to the 
intimacy of the household, extra efforts had been 
made to impress the distinguished visitor with the 
opulence and taste of the wealthy owner. 

In the grand Henri IV. dining-room with its 
wonderful panelling, its marvellous stained glass 
armorial bearings and splendid full-length family 
portraits by famous masters, a number of gor- 
geously attired lackeys, under the command of a 
dignified major domo, moved noiselessly about the 
dinner table, serving in quick succession the rarest 
delicacies that the world's market afforded, the most 
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appetizing entre mets, that an expensive chef could 
devise. The glittering gold plate, the display of 
sparkling cut glass, the dazzlingly white linen, the 
magnificent centrepiece banked with hothouse flow- 
ers from which fell a graceful spray of per- 
fumed water — all this made up a spectacle well cal- 
culated to give joy to the epicure's soul. A vision 
of gastronomic delights, it seemed as if tonight 
every thought but that of enjoyment of life's 
pleasures must be banished. 

Yet Marjorie was far from happy. Quite indif- 
ferent to the brilliancy of the scene or the quality 
of the dinner, she sat in gloomy silence, toying idly 
with her knife and fork, listening only abstractedly 
to the conversation going on about her. 

She looked very girlish and pretty in a low cut 
light blue crepe de chine gown, perfectly plain ex- 
cept for a deep crushed silk girdle and a few flowers 
at the corsage. Her beautiful hair, which tonight 
shone like gold, was worn in Grecian style low on 
the back of her neck, with a plain gold band. 

Little disposed for company this evening though 
she was, Marjorie was glad that others were pres- 
ent at the dinner besides the Baron. For some 
days, ever since, in fact, her long and intimate chat 
with Robert Stanton at the Bank, she had dreaded a 

tcte-h'tete with her fiance. She felt that a decided 
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change had come over her feelings. Things she 
had hardly realized before had now become very 
clear to her. She now knew positively that there 
was no love in her heart for this man she had 
promised to marry. Frank explanations had become 
imperative and she could no longer put off telling 
him the truth. It was an ordeal she dreaded but 
sooner or later she must nerve herself to speak out 
boldly what was on her mind. If she must speak, 
why not tonight? Perhaps she would have an op- 
portunity after dinner when everyone was gone. 
She would be alone with the Baron and then she 
would tell him everything, frankly. How sorry she 
was that she had not listened more patiently to dear 
old Macca. Well he knew how the mad affair 
would end. He realized that she was making a 
terrible mistake, and because his affection and 
loyalty prompted him to interfere she, instead of 
being grateful, had been insulting and unkind. The 
tears sprang to her eyes as she thought how she 
had left him, in anger, that Christmas morning. 
Should she not know by this time that, ever since 
her mother's death, Macca was the only true friend 
she had? She had never made a friend or a con- 
fidant of her father for the simple reason that he 
had never given her any encouragement. He was 
so much taken up with his own affairs that he had 
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no time for her. Indeed, she saw almost nothing 
of him. And yet, she mused bitterly to herself, he 
lost no time in getting interested in her future di- 
rectly he scented a social advantage to himself. 
Macca was not like that. He loved her as if she 
were his own daughter. He did not want to see 
her unhappy. That was why he had opposed the 
marriage so vigorously. She wondered if he would 
ever forgive her. At the first opportunity she 
would go to him again and ask his pardon. Mean- 
time, nervous and ill at ease, she sat, doing the 
honors, trying to be gay and make conversation, 
although wishing with all her heart that the meal 
was over. 

At her right sat Mrs. Purdy, an overdressed 
vulgar woman with a bilious complexion and great 
black rings under her eyes, who never tired of tell- 
ing people that she and her husband had risen from 
nothing, that she took in washing in the early Pitts- 
burgh days, and that John, then a common work- 
man, went every day to the steel works with his 
dinner pail. 

Mr. Chalmers, the kind of man who kicks the 
ladder away once he has climbed to the top, always 
discouraged such reminiscences and tried to change 
the conversation, but Mrs. Purdy, who could talk 
of little else, refused to take the hint and there was 
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hardly an incident of the early Purdy history with 
which people were not regaled. Although expen- 
sively dressed and loaded down with diamonds the 
size of walnuts, Mrs. Purd/s education had not 
kept pace with her fortunes. She still offended 
polite ears with such barbarisms as **was you?" and 
"he don't" and on occasion, as if unable to resist 
the promptings of second nature, she triumphantly 
carried peas to her mouth on the blade of her 
knife. Her husband, a plain, good natured man, 
sitting at the other end of the table, was busy talk- 
ing steel with Mr. Chalmers and Mr. Rosensteiii, 
while Baron de Champigny, with every air of being 
frightfully bored, was listening with forced polite- 
ness to Professor Stickney, Mr. Chalmers* personal 
physician, a talkative, aggressive person who in- 
sisted on monopolizing the conversation and listen- 
ing to no one. 

What he said fell on deaf ears, for the Baron 
was far too much preoccupied watching Marjorie to 
heed anyone else. He had noticed that something 
was wrong directly he arrived. Her manner toward 
him seemed strangely distant and cold. In fact, for 
some days now he had noticed a marked change in 
her attitude. A coolness he could neither explain 
nor understand seemed to have suddenly come be- 
tween them. What did it mean? Could it be that 
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she regretted the engagement and wished to with- 
draw? The very thought filled him with consterna- 
tion. If the news got out that the engagement was 
broken oflF his position would be desperate. He had 
staked everything on this marriage. It must not 
be broken off. He must insist on the marriage tak- 
ing place. He would refuse to give her up. He 
would threaten a scandal, a suit for damages. Her 
father would certainly back him up. He would in- 
sist on her keeping her promise, and hint at legal 
proceedings. 

A woman, he argued to himself, will go through 
a great deal to avoid unpleasant notoriety. He 
realized that she was a spirited girl with a will of 
her own, but if he took an aggrieved stand and 
appealed to her sense of honor, she would probably 
hesitate. Intuitively he felt he had a rival. He 
had not forgotten what he had witnessed at dusk 
in the little writing room at the Bank. He would 
insist on an explanation of her conduct or threaten 
a public scandal in which her name would be coupled 
with that of her father's clerk. Yes, decidedly, he 
would have it out with her and, taking up his glass 
of champagne, he tossed it off at one gulp to give 
himself courage. 

Mr. Rosenstein, pleased with the dinner, and still 

more pleased with himself, sat back in his chair 
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with a grunt of contentment, and as he puffed away 
at an expensive cigar he thought he had every 
reason to congratulate himself. Business had been 
very bad of late; never worse, in fact. Everybody 
was complaining. Yet here he was on the eve of 
pulling off the biggest financial deal of his career. 
He'd soon rake in a commission of fifty thou- 
sand dollars. His protege, the Baron, seemed 
to be making excellent headway. The wedding day 
was not yet fixed, but no doubt it soon would be. 
He wondered why Miss Chalmers had not made 
public announcement of the engagement, and the 
more he wondered, the more he worried. Suppose 
the affair didn't go through after all. He'd not only 
not make the $50,000 but he'd be out the money 
advanced to Champigny. Anxiously he glanced 
across the table at the Baron, and from him to 
Marjorie to watch her attitude to her fiance. What 
he saw did not tend to reassure him, for in the 
space of about fifteen minutes his young hostess 
did not once look in the Baron's direction. More 
and more worried, he thought it might be a good 
time to sound papa, so turning to his host he said 
tactfully: 

"I believe it will soon be in order to congratulate 

the Baron " 
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Mr. Chalmers drained his champagne glass. 
Smilingly he said : 

"So you've heard the news, eh?" 

The dealer winked one eye knowingly. 

"Don't forget, Fm a very old friend of Cham- 
pign/s — quite in his confidence." 

"Of course — of course," assented the banker. 
He's a lucky man," went on the promoter. 
Your daughter is very charming — very charming, 
indeed. But in justice to him, I may add that she 
is also to be congratulated. He's a fine fellow — 
one of the best families in France." 

The banker looked interested. 

"You've known him long?" he asked. 

"Oh, for years. A fine fellow, the very soul 
of honor. A brilliant future is in store for him. 
Last year in Paris he was looked upon by match- 
making mothers as the matrimonial prize of the 
season." 



"Indeed !" ejaculated the host, much pleased. 

A silence followed during which both men puffed 
vigorously away at their cigars. Finally Rosenstein 
asked : 

"When will the wedding be?" 

The banker shook his head doubtfully. 

"I don't know myself. I asked my daughter 
about it only today, but I could not get her to give 
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me a direct answer. She seemed in doubt herself. 
I don't know what the hitch is." 

That was enough for the promoter. Something 
was wrong; that was very evident. Girls who are 
anxious to get married never want coaxing to set 
the wedding day. 

At that moment the ladies left the table, and the 
men rose and sauntered into the Turkish room 
where coffee was served. Rosenstein immediately 
took advantage of the opportunity to approach the 
Baron. Drawing him aside, he demanded in a 
whisper : 

"Has she named the day?" 

The Frenchman shook his head. 

"I haven't had an opportunity to speak to her 
alone." 

Rosenstein gave a snort. 

"Then find the opportunity damned quick, or 
you'll find yourself out on the street." 

The Baron stared in astonishment. 

"What do you mean?" 

"I mean that things don't look good to me. The 
girl's too long making up her mind. She may be 
getting ready to give you the shake for all you 
know. You must prevent that at all costs. Get 
busy ! There she is now. Try and get a talk with 
her alone." 
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At that moment Marjorie had left Mrs. Purdy 
and was entering the music room. Almost before 
he knew it, the Baron, propelled by Rosenstein's 
vigorous push, found himself at her side. The pro- 
moter had discreetly withdrawn out of earshot. The 
rest of the guests were still chatting over their 
coffee. They were alone. 

Instinctively Marjorie guessed why he had sought 
her out, and although her heart was thumping fu- 
riously she welcomed this opportunity to say once 
for all what was on her mind. The marriage was 
quite impossible. That was certain. Not only did 
she not love the Baron, but of late he had positively 
filled her with aversion. She did not conceal from 
herself the truth. She was quite honest with her- 
self. She knew that the interest she once took in 
the Baron was now entirely given to another man. 
Slowly it had dawned upon her intelligence that in 
the philosophy of life, in the making of human hap- 
piness, questions of money and social station enter 
not at all. It seemed strange and almost incom- 
prehensible but she took more real pleasure in talk- 
ing to Robert Stanton, poor as he was, than in 
listening to all the anecdotes of European capitals 
that the Baron had to tell. The clerk impressed 
her as being the finer type of man, more sincere, less 
artificial, more lovable. He had touched in her a 
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chord of sympathy that she was powerless to re- 
sist. She wondered what he would do, now he was 
leaving the Bank. Probably he would leave the 
city and she would never see him again. But she 
would always remember him. No matter if suc- 
cess or failure awaited him in life, no matter if she 
never heard of him again, she would always feel 
that he had g^ven her a new outlook on life and 
awakened her to the mad folly to which she had 
almost committed herself. 

The Baron began nervously, and like most men 
who lose their sang froid, he was not happy in his 
first greeting. Putting up his monocle and survey- 
ing her dress admiringly he exclaimed : 

'Que vous etes belle, ce soir! Your gown is 
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exquisite !" 

It was a clumsy compliment, for Marjorie knew 
quite well that she didn't look pretty at all. She 
never did when anything was worrying her. She 
had a fearful headache and felt generally sick and 
miserable. It was on the tip of her tongue to make 
a stinging retort, but, thinking better of it, she said 
nothing. 

Taking no heed of her ominous silence and 
anxious to profit as much as possible by his oppor- 
tunity he went on : 

"Didn't you get my message this afternoon? I 
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telephoned, but they said you were out. I told your 
maid to ask you to meet me at the Plaza for tea." 
How could I — ^with this dinner tonight ?" 
Will you come tomorrow at five ?" 
Impossible/' she replied coldly. "One of my 
girl friends is giving a birthday party. I wouldn't 
miss it for anything." 

"Not even for me !" he said ironically^ 

Paying no heed to the sarcasm, she turned to a 
side table and made pretense of arranging some 
flowers in a vase. Approaching her he went on: 

"I have called you up several times lately, asking 
you to meet me. You can't be busy every day " 

Still no answer. 

The Baron was getting distinctly uneasy. Mat- 
ters were evidently more critical than he suspected. 
There was nothing to be gained by timidity. If he 
put on a bold front she might be successfully in- 
timidated for fear of a scandal. 

"It seems to me," he said in an injured tone, 
"that you're very indifferent of late. May I ask 
if anything has happened? If there is any mis- 
understanding, you ought to be frank. You owe 
that to me." 

She turned and looked him full in the face. He 
was right. There was no use mincing words. 
What she had to say ought to be said without delay 
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and now was the time to say it. Firmly she began : 
**Yes, Baron de Champigny, I will be frank with 
you and I want you to be fair and square with 
me. I find I've made a mistake. I find I do not 
feel towards you as I thought I did. In other 
words I make an appeal to you as a gentleman. I 
want to break off the engagement. Don't think 
badly of me. It's better we should part now than 
be unhappy later, and I feel that I could not be 
happy with you." 

It was as he thought. The game was up and he 
was ruined unless he could make her change her 
mind. At first he would try persuasion, but he 
must stop at nothing, not even at threats. Affect- 
ing the utmost astonishment he drew back, stam- 
mering : 

"Surely you don't mean what you say. It is a 
joke, n'est ce pasf" 

She shook her head as she replied firmly: 
"No — it is very serious. Don't think this is a 
momentary impulse. I have been preparing to tell 
you for days." 

He bowed stiffly as he said with a forced smile: 

"But you must permit me to continue to believe 

it a jest. Until I have proof to the contrary I 

won't believe that an American girl will be false 

to her word." 
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"I should be false to you if I married you. I do 
not love you — there — that is the truth." 

He shrugged his shoulders. Ironically he re- 
plied : 

"You did not love me when you engaged your- 
self to me. You loved my title. That 1 still 
have '' 

Her face flushed at the insinuation. 

"I thought you were a gentleman," she retorted. 
*'I see I was mistaken in that too. Since we are so 
frank I can say that I am not so sure of your 
sincerity. Possibly there was some strong attrac- 
tion drew you to me — my money." 

The Baron bit his lips. She was not so easy to 
handle, after all. Hotly he exclaimed: 

"Why don't you confess the truth — ^that there is 
some other man? Don't you suppose I know it. 
Fve known it all along. I didn't say anything be- 
cause I believed in you and had faith in you " 

She turned on him indignantly. 

"What do you mean?" she demanded. 

He gave a little mocking laugh. 

"Oh, please don't play the innocent. Now you've 
confessed that our little affair has only been a pleas- 
ant comedy, Fm willing to admit you are a perfect 
actress, but between ourselves let us tell the truth, 
and let things be as they are. You are in love 
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with another man. You have been carrying on 
with another man behind my back although engaged 
to be married to me. Don't deny it. I saw you 
with my own eyes at the Bank — with that bond 
clerk." 

A flush of mingled embarrassment and anger 
spread over the young girl's face and neck. Draw- 
ing herself up she exclaimed : 

"I don't know what you mean." 

"Do you deny you know that clerk at the Bank— 
Stanton's his name I think — and that you are more 
interested in him than your father has any idea 
of?" 

She shook her head. 

"No, I won't deny that I know Mr. Stanton. He 
is a friend of mine." With a smile she added: 
"American girls don't have to ask their fathers' 
permission to make what acquaintances they choose. 
This is not Europe you know." 

The Baron shrugged his shoulders. 

"The more the pity." 

Having regained her composure, Marjorie turned 
to him. In more conciliatory tones she said: 

"Now, Baron, don't let us quarreil. We have 
both made a mistake. Let us have the courage to 
admit it. Nothing is to be gained by an open rup- 
ture. You can't force my hand — 
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"I have some very interesting and endearing let- 
ters," he interrupted. 

"Yes, but you won't use them. I still believe you 
are too much of a gentleman for that. You will 
return my letters. I know. Noblesse oblige as you 
yourself once said." 

He bowed, while his brain worked rapidly. After 
all, what was the use of fighting her? He would 
only be ordered out of the house and that would 
be the end. If, on the other hand, he kept up the 
pretense of friendship, his creditors could still be 
held at bay, and it would give him time. It might 
even be a trump card to play the magnanimous and 
indifferent. Women are such queer creatures. 
Like the shadow, they'll run away if you run after 
them ; nm away and they'll run after you. 

The girl paused a moment and then went on : 

"There is no reason why we should not be good 
friends. I like you and I hope to see much of you. 
You will always be welcome in this house." 

"But your father " 

Marjorie smiled. 

"Papa! Oh, he will say nothing when he sees 
my mind is made up. You need not be afraid. I 
will put you in a very good light. I will tell him 
after you go tonight that we*ve had a nice friendly 
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little talk and that we've both come to the conclu- 
sion that the engagement was a mistake." 

The Baron took her hand, and bending over her 
finger tips, whispered: 

"I bow to your decision." He hesitated a mo- 
ment and then added quickly: "May I ask a 
favor?" 

'Certainly, what is it?" 

'Don't say anything yet about the breaking off 
the engagement to your father or anyone else. I 
understand and you understand. It's nobody's 
business. Anyway, we never made our engage- 
ment public, so we can let the affair drop grad- 
ually. It will prevent talk and save you a lot of 
annoyance. It is for your own sake I ask this." 

Marjorie's face brightened. She certainly asked 
nothing better than to prevent any possible gossip 
or scandal. Grateful to the Baron for his consid- 
eration she said quickly : 

"By all means. I will say nothing. I will do 
just as you wish." 

Again he bowed. 

"I trust we shall always be good friends. I wish 
you happiness, avec tout mon co^ur." 

At that moment, the heavy plush curtains shut- 
ting off the Turkish room were drawn aside and 
Mrs. Purdy appeared. Peevishly she exclaimed : 
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"Marjorie, dear. What are you and the Baron 
so busy about? I'm dying to tell you about that 
new gown I have ordered from Lady Felice. Come, 
I absolutely refuse to be left alone any more/' 

The girl laughed and the two women went over 
to a cosy comer to chat over the one topic of which 
the feminine heart never tires. 

The Baron returned to the Turkish room where 
the men were still sitting smoking. Rosenstein, 
who had been watching for him with the greatest 
impatience, came hurriedly up. 

"Well?" he whispered, "is everything all right?" 

The Baron coolly took a cigarette and lighted it. 

"All right?" he echoed. "I should say it was. 
We are to be married next month — May 15 to be 
exact — but not a word, old chap, not a word to a 
soul. It's to be a dead secret for the present." 

Rosenstein's face beamed and he gave a sigh of 
relief. His money was safe, after all. 

"Fine! Fine!" he gasped. "I made sure the 
game was up." 

"There's only one little thing." went on the Baron. 

"What's that?" demanded the art dealer anx- 
iously. 

"I must have more money." 

Rosenstein's face fell. 
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"More money — the deuce you say! I gave you 
$3,000 only a fortnight ago." 

The Baron shrugged his shoulders. 

"My dear fellow — ^you can't put these things 
through on air. The ring I bought her cost $1,500. 
I can't look like a piker. You'll get it all back in 
the end, won't you?" 

"I suppose so," answered the dealer ruefully. 
"How much do you need?" 

"Let me have another thousand. V\\ give you my 
I. O. U. for it." 

"All right. Come to my office tomorrow." 
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CHAPTER IX 

MARJORIE'S first sensation the next morn- 
ing on awaking was one of immense re- 
lief. She felt as if a crushing burden had 
been suddenly lifted from her. At last she was 
freed from the nightmare of the last two weeks. 
Once more she could breathe freely. 

What her father would say she did not know. 
He would be bitterly disappointed, of course, and 
for this reason she determined to put off until the 
very last moment telling him that the engagement 
was broken. She had the best of excuses for keep- 
ing it a secret. The Baron had exacted a promise 
that she tell no one. 

But there was one person she must tell without 
delay and that was Macca. She had not had a 
single easy or happy moment since that morning 
she had parted from him in anger. How rude and 
ungrateful she had been! He had only tried to 
warn her and protect her and how she had repaid 
him! While the engagement lasted she could not 
face the old cashier again, but now it was broken 
she felt she ought to go to him without delay to 
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ask his forgiveness. There was no harm in telling 
him. It would not even be betraying confidence, for 
Macca was different to anyone else. He never went 
anywhere, never saw anyone. In his case certainly 
there was no danger of the news going any fur- 
ther. The Baron himself would not object to 
Macca knowing. Yes, that she would do without 
delay. She would go to the Bank and tell Macca. 

It was a beautiful morning, balmy and Spring- 
like, and as the young girl walked down the Avenue, 
with free, elastic step, she felt the delightful sensa- 
tion of health and vigor, her young pulse vibrated 
with the joy of living. Never had New York 
seemed so enchanting, so alluring. The park looked 
more beautiful, the people on the street more inter- 
esting and better dressed. She listened to the birds 
singing and marvelled at the superb blue of the sky, 
as if she saw it for the first time. Life itself seemed 
gayer, more seductive. She did not stop to think 
that the change was in her. The world was as 
attractive before, but her worries had deadened her 
to everything. Drinking in draughts of the sweet, 
pure morning air as greedily as did Ponce de Leon 
the waters of Youth, she began making plans for the 
Summer. Now the engagement was broken she 
felt like a prisoner suddenly freed who can go 
where he likes, but is embarrassed what to do with 
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his liberty. She would go to Europe and travel 
for several months, visiting places she had never 
seen before. She would wander through the pic- 
ture galleries of Italy, revel in the beauty of the 
Swiss lakes, go to see the new styles in Paris. 

From pretty frocks her thoughts drifted into 
more sentimental channels. She wondered where 
Robert Stanton was today, what he intended doing, 
if he ever thought of her. She had not seen him 
for at least a week. They had met but once since 
the day of their long confidential chat at the Bank, 
and that was only by the purest accident. She was 
crossing Madison Square and suddenly she ran 
into him. He looked pale and careworn, and yet 
on his face there was that grim look of a man 
determined to overcome all difficulties and ulti- 
mately succeed, that she had always noticed and ad- 
mired in him. He was still undecided about his 
plans, although he had a tentative offer to go to 
Argentine as assistant manager of a cattle ranch. 
In any case he was determined to leave the Bank 
at once. He was so interesting to listen to that 
willingly she had accepted his invitation to sit down 
for a few minutes on one of the Park benches, and 
when five o'clock came it still found them there, 
chatting and looking into each other's eyes. He had 
the most remarkable eyes, so earnest and sincere. 
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and he gazed at her in such a peculiar, wistful way 
that each time their eyes met it gave her a thrill 
that set her whole being tingling. No man had 
affected her like this before. Was it merely a pass- 
ing interest she felt in this big, handsome fellow 
with the kindly eyes and gentle, courteous ways, 
or was it the dawn of the first real attachment for 
a man of her own age that she had ever formed? 
Of course, nothing could come of it. Their ways 
through life lay too far apart. The social gulf was 
too wide to bridge. Yet 

She was so eng^rossed in her thoughts that she 
took no notice of an)rthing or anybody on the Ave- 
nue. Several acquaintances bowed to her, but she 
paid no heed. She had not even seen them. Sud- 
denly a masculine voice called out: 

"Good morning. Miss Chalmers !" 

She looked up quickly and there, to her amaze- 
ment, stood the man who a moment before had 
monopolized her thoughts. 

Dressed as if he were going on a journey and 
carrying a suit case, Stanton stood smiling at her. 

'This is an unexpected pleasure," he said, as he 
took the little hand which she timidly extended. 

She blushed furiously, as if afraid he could read 
in her face that she had just been thinking of him. 
Believing him to be in the Bank at that hour he 
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was perhaps the last person in the world she ex- 
pected to meet. Pointing to the suit case, she asked 
confusedly : 

"Are you going out of town?*' 

He nodded, and his face took on a serious, deter- 
mined expression as he replied doggedly: 

"Yes — I'm going away — perhaps forever. I left 
the Bank yesterday." 

Her eyes opened wide in surprise. 

"Is that so? Where are you going?" she asked, 
trying to conceal under a tone of apparent indiffer- 
ence the interest she really felt. 

"To South America. I've accepted that man's 
offer. It was so liberal and tempting I could not 
refuse. I sail for Buenos Ayres in three days. I'm 
taking this suit case down to the steamer now, so 
I won't have to bother about it at the last moment. 
Tonight I shall run down to Syracuse to spend a 
day or two with the home folks and get back here 
in time to catch the steamer." 

For a moment Marjorie's face fell, but with an 
effort she controlled herself. She was sorry he was 
going, but she did not wish to let him see that she 
cared. With a forced smile, she said : 

"I hope you'll be successful and happy — no mat- 
ter what you undertake. No doubt you are glad 

to go?" 
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The strong lines about his mouth g^rew deeper. 
Was he glad to go? Why, it was the opportunity 
of a lifetime. She could not understand, of course. 
She could not know what it meant to struggle for 
a living. Grimly he replied : 

"Yes — Fm delighted. It's just what I wanted. 
This is no place for a man with his way to make." 
Almost bitterly he added : "It's all right for those 
who have money — ^you for instance. You are 
happy here." 

She raised her eyes and there was a reproachful 
look in them as she said : 

"Do you think I set so much value on mere 
money? You are mistaken. Money does not buy 
happiness and never will." 

"But you have more than money awaiting you. 
You are about to go into a world that is new to you. 
You will be a Baroness." 

She remained silent. Looking at her curiously, 
he repeated: 

'Won't it make you happy to be a Baroness ?" 
'Please — please — don't !" she pleaded. 

The tears started to her eyes. Noticing her emo- 
tion, he started slightly, and for a few moments 
neither spoke. Gradually, the truth dawned on 
him. She did not love the Baron, and never had. 

"Excuse me," he murmured. "I — I understand." 
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Quickly changing the subject, she said: 

"I didn't know you had left the Bank. Wasn't it 
sooner than you intended?" 

"Yes, I could have hung on a few weeks longer, 
but what was the use? Even Mr. Hardcraft was 
surprised at my sudden departure. He came to me 
yesterday morning and asked me to reconsider my 
determination. He said he was sorry there had 
been words and would be glad to have me remain." 

"Poor old Macca," murmured Marjorie. "He 
has those irritable outbursts but really he doesn't 
mean it. He has the best heart in the world." 

"I said it was impossible — told him of the Argen- 
tine offer and he agreed with me that it would be 
foolish not to take it." 

"Who is the Argentine man who came along so 
opportunely ?" 

"His name is Lascelles — a Spaniard. I met him 
at the Bank. He had an account with us. I was 
able to render him a small service a few months 
ago and he did not forget it. He is immensely 
rich and certainly is most generous with me. He 
not only pays my passage out but he gave me a 
liberal advance on my salary which enabled me to 
make things smoother at home. He must have 
great confidence in me, for not only he did all this, 
but he entrusted me with several thousand dollars 
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in cash — ^the produce of some market deal — which 
he is sending home to Argentina. His faith in me 
is positively embarrassing. I don't like the respon- 
sibility." 

"Isn't he going to Argentina with you"*" 
"No, he has a great deal of business here and 
is constantly travelling from one city to the other. 
He left New York yesterday. I shall get to Buenos 
Ayres long before him." 

"I hope you'll like it out there," she said, trying 
to control the quiver in her voice. "And I hope 
when you've become very successful — a millionaire 
ranch owner on your own account, that you won't 
forget the friends you made in New York and who 

will still take an interest in you." 

"There's no fear of that," he laughed lightly. 

"Some of the people here I'll be glad to forget, 

but not you." 

She felt like crying, but, with an effort, con- 
trolled herself and looked up smiling instead. He 
looked very handsome as he stood there, bare- 
headed, looking down at her, and passersby on the 
Avenue, weaving a romance around the couple, 
turned after them and laughed. 

How could he guess what her feelings were at 
that moment? Other interests had suddenly come 
into his life. About to start on a long journey, 
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his gaze fixed on the uncertain future, he had 
thoughts for nothing else. He Hked Marjorie, bet- 
ter than any girl he ever met, but in the wildest 
flights of his imagination, he could never g^ess that 
the banker's daughter who had been so ambitious 
to marry into the aristocracy could ever give him 
a thought. He could not guess that this girl with 
her millions was ready to give herself to him for 
the asking. 

She could read in his distrait manner and the 
impersonal tone of his voice that his thoughts were 
far away. She was only detaining him. Holding 
out her hand she said: 

"Goodbye. I wish you luck. I hope we shall 
meet again some day." 

Her voice trembled slightly and she averted her 
head as she spoke. 

"Goodbye," he said gravely. 

He lifted his hat, and when presently she turned 
to look back, she saw him still standing there, hat 
in hand, looking after her. 

As she went on towards the Bank the flush was 
still on her cheek and her pulse was beating quickly. 
How strange she should have happened to meet 
him just as he was going away ! Life, she mused, 
was full of such chance encounters which shape 
one's entire destiny. Would she ever see him 
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again ? Could he have guessed from the expression 
of her face what was in her heart, that she would 
far rather have had him stay ? Of course not. Be- 
lieving her engaged to another man, he probably 
never even thought of her in that way, and yet at 
times while they were chatthig together, she had 
caught an admiring, wistful look in his kind, grey 
eyes that convinced her that he was not as indif- 
ferent as he seemed. 

Directly on reaching the Bank, the first thing she 
did was to seek out the cashier. It was near closing 
time and the Baiik, crowded with customers, fairly 
himimed with that tense yet subdued feverish activ- 
ity characteristic of all financial institutions. A 
long line of peo{de stood patiently in line at the 
Paying Teller's window, and clerks and messengers 
ran in and out with keen, anxious faces. 

It did not take her long to locate the old gentle- 
man. He was seated in his office, laboriously study- 
ing a column of figures. Hearing the door open as 
she entered, he thought it was Curtis, who had 
been helping him with the week's balance, and went 
on working without looking up. Peevishly, he 
exclaimed : 

"It won't balance if I keep at it till midnight. 
There's a mistake somewhere. There's always a 
mistake somewhere — they've forgotten to enter an 
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item. They're always forgetting items — always 
forgetting something. They never forget their 
salary on Saturday. Oh, no, they never forget 
that, do they ?" Without turning his head he went 
on: "Come — come, Mr. Curtis — you gentlemen 
must do better than this. I simply won't tolerate 
such carelessness. I " 

A burst of laughter interrupted him. Startled, 
Mr. Hardcraft looked up. When he saw who it 
was, he dropped his pen. 

"Bless my soul!" he exclaimed. 

At first the old man was too much surprised to 
speak. Sitting back in his chair, his hands pulling 
nervously at his pocket handkerchief, he kept gasp- 
ing: 

"Bless my soul ! Is it you, my child ?" 

His little girl had not forgotten him after all. 
She had come back to him at last. At each corner 
of his eyes appeared a little crystal tear that slowly 
coursed down his furrowed cheek. 

Quickly, Marjorie sprang forward and kissed 
him. 

"Oh, Macca dear," she exclaimed. "I've come 
to ask you to forgive me. I am so sorry — so very, 
very sorry. I was a bad, ungrateful girl to act as 
I did. I know now that you were advising me for 
my own good." 
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The cashier looked at her searchingly for a mo- 
ment. 

"How do you know?" he asked. 

She hesitated, scarcely knowing how to begin. 
He saw her embarrassment and taking her hand, 
drew her to the chair at his side. Kindly he said : 

"There, sit down, child, and tell me all about it." 

She sank into the seat and for a few moments 
remained silent. 

He smiled encouragingly at her over his spec- 
tacles. 

"Well— child — go on. You have changed your 
mind since I last saw you." 

She nodded. 

"Yes — I have changed my mind." 

"With regard to the— Baron?" 

"Yes." 

The old man's face lit up. Rubbing his hands 
with satisfaction he chuckled: 

"What did I tell you— what did I tell you?" 

She nodded sadly. 

"Yes — you were right. I was wrong. I was 
too hasty. When I found out that it was not love 
I felt for him, I did not hesitate. I told him I had 
made a mistake and asked him to release me." 

The cashier looked up quickly. 

"What did he say?" 
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"He was a little unpleasant about it at first " 

"Unpleasant — of course he was," chuckled the 
old man. "He knew a good thing when he had it. 
Did he make a fuss — threaten a suit or anything 
of that sort?" 

"Oh, no, he was gentlemanly enough about it. 
We parted good friends. He will still come to the 
house, but the visits will gradually get fewer and 
fewer until he finally ceases coming altogether." 

The cashier rubbed his hands with satisfaction. 

"Well — ^that's good enough news anyhow for one 
day. You couldn't have told me anything that 
pleases me better." Again closely scrutinizing the 
young girl he went on : "But you haven't told me 
what made you change your mind. You liked the 
Baron well enough the last time I saw you." Mis- 
chievously he added: "There isn't anyone else, is 
there? Bless the girls! There's always someone 
else. Who is he? Not another Baron — is he?" 

She flushed and her voice was not quite steady 
as she replied: 

"No — of course there's no one. Who should 
there be?" 

The old man gazed at her in silence, and a tender 
look came into his face as he said : 

'Come, child, you can confide in me I can see 
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you're not telling me the truth. Who is he? Do I 
know him?" 

The girl looked away. 

**How could you know him?" she said evasively. 

"Is he a Baron ?" he demanded suspiciously. 

She laughed. 

"No — not a Baron — far better than that." 

The cashier smiled shrewdly. 

"That's right," he chuckled. "Have nothing to 
do with those foreign chaps. All they want is 
your money." 

Turning again to his desk, he began once more 
to puzzle over his balance sheet. Marjorie rose 
to go. 

I won't bother you any longer," she said. 
You're busy." 

He nodded. 
Fm always busy," he answered peevishly. 
These figures aren't right and never will be right. 
The clerks are always making mistakes. There's 
an error somewhere and I can't find it." 

"What is it all about?" she inquired. 

"It's the balance sheet," he explained. "The bank 
examiners are coming tomorrow. We must show 
them ever)rthing we have on hand to the last cent 
— all the gold, bonds, stocks, loans, notes. I must 
go into the vault, and get everything ready for 
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their inspection. Do you know how much we have 
downstairs — over $30,000,000 in that vault down- 
stairs and every penny of it must be found intact" 

The girl gasped. 

"Thirty millions! Aren't you afraid it will be 
stolen? One hears of so many bank robberies 
these days." 

The old cashier chuckled, 

"There's no fear of that. We look too sharply 
after our money. No one could force the vault, not 
even with dynamite. No — there's no danger of this 
bank being robbed. All that bothers us is the labor 
of going over the securities and seeing they are all 
in shape for the examiners. We're short handed 
too now. Our bond clerk just left us." 

"Your bond clerk?" she echoed with apparent 
innocence. 

"Yes — Mr. Stanton — ^a nice young fellow, al- 
though a bit strong headed. I'm sorry he left. 
There was something about him I liked. He was 
more manly, cleaner cut than most young men 
nowadays." 

The girl's cheeks flamed crimson. Hardly know- 
ing what she said she blurted out : 

"Oh, I'm so glad you think so, Macca, dear!" 

The old cashier turned and looked at her in 

surprise. 
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**Why — you know him?" 

"Oh, I don't mean him in particular," she stam- 
mered confusedly, "I was referring to young men 
in general. I meant that I agreed with you that 
the manly, clean cut type is the only one worth 
while." 

"Yes, yes — that's it," he chuckled. "When you 
come to pick out a husband never mind the barons 
— pick out a manly, clean cut chap like young 
Stanton." 

Marjorie rose hastily. 

Goodbye, Macca," she said as she kissed him. 
ril try to follow your suggestion. I hope you'll 
find the error in the balance sheet." Mischievously 
she added: "Above all take good care of your 
thirty millions." 

She gave a merry laugh and the next moment 
was gone. 

After her departure, the cashier sat motionless 
before his desk. For the moment he forgot all 
about his work and the missing items. Decidedly, 
it was good news the child had brought him. He 
was delighted to know there would be no marriage, 
and particularly delighted to learn that the Baron 
had been shown the door. That he hoped would 
be the last they would see of him. That he was 
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nothing but a fortune hunter, the old man was 
firmly convinced. 

He was still congratulating himself on the out- 
come of the affair when suddenly he heard a quick 
step in the corridor outside and Mr. Chalmers en- 
tered the room hurriedly and dropped into a seat 
by the cashier's side. 

"Hardcraft," said the president hurriedly, **we 
must do something about that empty house next 
door. Now is our time. At the next meeting we 
must positively bring the matter up. I hear that 
the house is again in the market — that the owner 
is willing to sell at a reduced price. It would be a 
terrible blow if any outsider bought the property. 
Then all hope of improving and enlarging the Bank 
would be absolutely gone." 

The cashier nodded approval. The purchase of 
the empty house so they could enlarge the Bank — 
that had been a cherished dream for years. Un- 
tenanted, fallen into decay, with broken windows 
and a general dilapidated appearance, it was any- 
thing but a sightly neighbor. He could not wait 
until it was torn down and a new faqade covering 
both buildings put up with the name of the Bank 
blazoned boldly across the entire front. 

"By all means," he exclaimed. "What steps do 
you propose to take?" 
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"We must sound the directors, and be sure of a 
majority vote. You talk it over with everybody you 
can. Impress upon them all that the deal is neces- 
sary to the welfare of the Bank." 

"Leave it to me," chuckled the old man. "I'll 
not sleep easy till the property is ours. It's a shock- 
ing eyesore, anyway. I never see it without losing 
my temper." 

The president laughed. 

"If it always took as much as that to arouse 
your ire, Hardcraft, I wouldn't mind. Baron de 
Champigny says he never met such a peppery chap 
as you are." 

The old man chuckled. 

"He said that, the Baron, did he? That's all 
right, he is welcome to his opinion. Pepper smarts 
— if you get it square in the eyes. Let the Baron 
keep away from here — if he doesn't like pepper.'* 
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CHAPTER X 

ENSCONCED in comfortable arm chairs at 
the windows of the Union League Club, 
Mr. Chalmers and Baron de Champigny 
watched the crowd of promenaders that strolled 
slowly up and down the Avenue, basking in the 
warm midday sun. The two men had lunched to- 
gether and while smoking a cigar with their demi- 
tasse, they found amusement in looking out at the 
passersby. 

Every afternoon when the weather is fine, the 
fashionable thoroughfare was crowded to the curb. 
The sidewalks were packed with people and the 
roadway so jammed with vehicles that the traffic 
policemen used up patience and profanity trying to 
bring order out of chaos. 

"Have a cigar, Baron," said Mr. Chalmers cor- 
dially. 

"Merci! I prefer my own cigarettes." 

The banker had his own reasons for paying the 
Baron attention at this particular time. Entirely 
ignorant of the fact that the engagement was 
broken, he had not failed to notice that something 
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was wrong. He had said nothing to Marjorie. 
Possibly it was only a lovers' quarrel which would 
be speedily adjusted, so he had asked no questions 
and continued to show the Frenchman even more 
courtesy than before. His heart was set on the 
marriage taking place. It was a splendid match 
for Marjorie and would add no little to his social 
prestige, reasons enough for his present anxiety. 
For some time he had detected a growing coldness 
between the two. The Baron had not been to the 
house for a week and Marjorie never mentioned 
his name. Under the circumstances it might do 
no harm to do a little tactful sounding. Carelessly 
he said: 

"I half expected to see you up at the house for 
dinner last evening." 

The Frenchman flecked the ash from his cigar- 
ette. Coolly he answered : 

"No — I had another engagement." 

The banker eyed him closely. 

"You haven't been up for some days, have you?'' 

"No — Fve had to run out of town a good deal 
lately " 



"Is that so?" 

"Yes. I had to go to Boston — on a little business 
matter. I didn't return till this morning." 

The banker relapsed into silence. He was no 
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further advanced than he was before. After all, 
he could not appear to be prying into the Baron's 
affairs. 

After a while, tired of gazing through the win- 
dows the two men picked up their hats and went 
out for a stroll. Mr. Chalmers had not been to the 
Bank that morning. Detained at his house, he had 
gone straight to the club to meet the Frenchman. 

"Do you mind if we go to the Bank?" he asked 
his companion. 

"Certainly — ^any direction suits me. I have noth- 
ing but time," laughed the other. 

They stopped for a moment to look in a picture 
dealer's window \vhere a superb nude by Asti at- 
tracted the attention of every passerby. 

"Isn't that fine — ^just look at those flesh tints," 
exclaimed the banker admiringly. "By Jove, I'm 
tempted to go in and ask how much it is — 

The Baron restrained him. 
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''Non, mon cher. Don't do that. FU tell Rosen- 
stein to find out what they ask. You're less likely 
to be fleeced." 

"Isn't it wonderful!" repeated the banker en- 
thusiastically. 

Ouir asserted the Frenchman patronizingly. 
Asti paints well, but his heads all look alike to me. 
I understand he has only one model — his wife. Do 
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you notice that all his women wear that red ribbon 
in the hair?" 

"That reminds me,** interrupted the banker. "I 
must run in and see Rosenstein some day. You 
remember that Corot he sold me ? A man I had up 
to dinner the other night swears it is not genuine. 
I told him he must be mistaken. Rosenstein is all 
right, isn't he?" 

The Baron shrugged his shoulders. 

"Mon cher — he is the most honorable of men. If 
he were not so particular in his dealings he would 
be far richer today. A man in his business has 
plenty of opportunity to play tricks." 

The banker was about to reply when suddenly a 
number of husky news vendors burst through the 
crowd of promenaders and rushed madly up the 
Avenue, shouting hoarsely as they waved their 
newspapers across which were the big screaming 
headlines : 



NATIONAL BANK ROBBED 

Mr. Chalmers stopped short as if shot. Grasp- 
ing his companion's arm he cried : 

"Good God! Look at that! The Bank robbed 
and I know nothing about it." 

Quickly he sprang forward and snatched from 
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the grimy hand of the howling vendor a copy ot 
the Evening Despatch still wet from the press, while 
the Baron, not less interested, put up his monocle 
and read over the banker's shoulder this startling 
Stop Press" bulletin: 



€i 



$500,000 BANK ROBBERY 

The National Bank, at 27th Street and Fifth Avenue, 
was robbed some time between 5 p. m. yesterday and 9.30 
this morning of nearly half a million in cash, bonds and 
other securities. The theft was discovered this morning 
when Mr. Stephen Hardcraft, the veteran cashier, opened 
the great steel vault in anticipation of the regular visit of 
the Bank Examiners. Apparently, the vault had not been 
forced by professional cracksmen, for the locks and mech- 
anism of the big safe are intact. But the money is gone 
and there are no traces of the thief. The affair is an 
impenetrable mystery, which the whole resources of the 
Detective Bureau have been called upon to solve. So far 
no arrests have been made, although sensational develop- 
ments may be looked for any moment. 

"My God!" exclaimed the banker, "this is ter- 
rible !" 

Pale and greatly agitated, he hailed a passing 
taxi. 

"Come!'' he cried to the Baron as he ran to the 
cab. "Let's get to the Bank as fast as we can." 
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In a few minutes they had arrived. The presi- 
dent rushed inside, followed almost as quickly by 
the Frenchman, who stopped to buy another paper 
from one of the boys still shouting "Extra !" giving 
further details of the robbery. 

Inside the Bank there was a tense, subdued air. 
The usual business bustle was hushed. Clerks and 
customers spoke in whispers and looked at each other 
suspiciously, while keen-eyed detectives and burly 
policemen in uniform passed in and out, closely 
scrutinizing every stranger. 

Mr. Chalmers made his way quickly to his pri- 
vate room where he found Mr. Hardcraft in con- 
sultation with the police captain of the precinct. 
The Baron, from motives of delicacy, stopped at 
the threshold, not wishing to intrude, but the banker 
urged him to enter. 

"Come in, Baron, come in, and hear what's going 
on. There are no secrets here. We want everyone 
to help solve this affair and get our money back." 

The cashier, pale and excited looking, raised his 
head as the banker entered and introduced the 
officer. 

"Mr. Chalmers — ^this is Captain Brent of this 

police precinct. He's come to help us out. Of 

course, you've heard the news?" 
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"Yes — glad to meet you, Captain. Have a 
cigar V 

The policeman, a fine, stalwart-looking man with 
military bearing, iron grey hair and close-cut mous- 
tache, rose and shook hands. 

"Thank you, sir." 

As he struck a match, the banker pointed to his 
companion. 

"This is my friend. Baron de Champigny. He's 
also interested in this case." 

The captain smiled cordially. 

"Glad to know you, Baron. Live in New York ?" 

The Baron nodded. 

"No— I am French. I've been here some months 
on a visit." 

"I see " 



Mr. Chalmers looked at the cashier inquiringly. 

"Well, tell me all about it." 

They sat down and Mr. Hardcraft, in feeble, agi- 
tated tones, once more narrated all he knew about 
the affair. That the poor old man was greatly upset 
and felt the responsibility keenly was evident. He 
could not have taken the robbery more to heart if 
he himself had been in some way to blame. His 
hands fairly shook from nervousness and he was so 
excited that he hardly knew what he was saying. 
That the vault on which he had prided himself all 
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these years should have been so easily broken into 
and looted, involving a loss to the institution of 
some half-million of dollars, and this right under 
his nose, so to speak, was incredible, most humiliat- 
ing. It was an outrage that would worry and haunt 
him to the last of his days. Not a moment would 
he rest until the thief was in jail and the stolen 
money surrendered to the Bank. 

The captain listened attentively and made fre- 
quent notes as the old gentleman told how he had 
gone downstairs and opened the big vault in the 
usual way. There was nothing on the outward face 
of the vault to suggest that it had been tampered 
with. There was no trace of force having been 
used. The time lock was properly set and nothing 
appeared disturbed. On entering the vault, how- 
ever, he at once saw that something was wrong. 
He was startled to see the specie chest open and 
several stock certificates scattered over the floor. It 
at once flashed upon him that thieves had got in. 
He made a hasty investigation and found that sev- 
eral packages of $i,ooo bonds and about $5,000 
in twenty-dollar bills were missing — about $500,000 
in all. None of the gold had been touched. Prob- 
ably the thief found it too heavy to carry. That's 
all he knew. He had no idea how it was done or 
who did it. That was for the police to find out. 
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No one was under suspicion. In his banking ex- 
perience of over fifty years he had never known 
anything so completely mystifying. He had at once 
communicated with the police and had telephoned 
Mr. Chalmers, but the latter had already left his 
house. The question now was what they were going 
to do to find the thieves. 

"Extraordinaire!" ejaculated the Baron who had 
followed every word with the closest attention. His 
monocle, fixed firmly in his eye, so fascinated Cap- 
tain Brent that the police officer appeared to be pay- 
ing more attention to that than to the case in hand. 

Mr. Hardcraft stared vacantly at the Frenchman. 
His mind was so preoccupied that at first he did 
not remember him. Vaguely he wondered why Mr. 
Chalmers had brought a stranger in to so impor- 
tant a meeting. Suddenly he recognized him. It 
was his old friend the Baron. At first he was in- 
clined to resent his presence. He did not like the 
fellow, but now that everything was ended between 
him and Marjorie, he had no good reasons for keep- 
ing alive any animosity toward him. Lapsing into 
silence, he stared at the foreigner in a vacant kind 
of way, and a perplexed, far-away look came into 
his tired eyes as if his mind, still struggling with 

the problem on hand, found it too great an effort. 
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Echoing mechanically the Baron's exclamation he 
burst out suddenly : 

"Extraordinary ! You may well say that, sir. I 
have never heard of anything like it in my life. 
Most crooks leave some trace behind, but this fel- 
low, whoever he is, is a clever rascal. Not a thing 
did we find, not even a finger print — 
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"He probably worked with gloves on," remarked 
Mr. Chalmers. 

"Oh, yes," interrupted the cashier. "I did find 
something — not very much — the burnt end of a 
cigarette " 

"You have it ?" demanded the police captain. 

Keenly interested, the Frenchman leaned eagerly 
forward to hear the answer. 

The old man shook his head. 

"No, I didn't think it of any importance and 
threw it away." 

The Baron laughed. 

"Too bad! It might have been a clue." 

The old cashier's face fell. 

"I never thought of that," he mumbled ruefully. 

Captain Brent puffed quietly at his cigar. Sud- 
denly he turned to the cashier. 

"Mr. Hardcraft — as I understand it, you have a 
watchman here all night." 

"Yes, sir." 
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"What time docs he go on duty?* 

"Six o'clock/' 

"Until when?" 

"Seven o'clock next morning." 

"Who is this watchman?" 

*'Lon Peters. He has been with us for thirty 



years." 



"You are sure of his honesty?" 

"Absolutely." 

"What does the watchman do while on duty? 
Does he go to different parts of the bank or stay 
in one place?" 

"He makes the round of the Bank at regular in- 
tervals of an hour, and when the round is done sits 
in a chair at the head of the stairs leading down 
to the vault." 

"So while seated in this chair no person could 
possibly pass down to the vault without his seeing 
him." 

"Absolutely not." 

"Suppose he dropped off to sleep?" 

"That is also impossible. He has to punch a 
clock register every half hour." 

"He saw no one ?" 

"No one." 

The policeman pondered a moment. Slowly he 
said: 
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"'Granted that the thief had gained access to the 
Bank and was in hiding, awaiting his opportunity he 
might have got down to the vault unnoticed while 
the watchman was on his round." 

Mr. Chalmers nodded. 

"That, of course, is possible,*' he assented. 

The Baron, still listening with rapt attention, 
drew his chair nearer, so that he should not lose a 
detail. He loved mysteries of all kinds, detective 
stories above everything. 

Making an entry in his note book, Captain Brent 
again addressed the cashier. 

"Mr. Hardcraft — what time was the vault locked 
yesterday afternoon?" 

"At four o'clock." 

"How do you know?" 

"I locked it myself." 

"Were the securities intact then?" 

"Yes." 

"Are you sure?" 

"Quite sure." 

"How can you be so positive?" 

"Because I had to count everything in view of the 
Bank Examiners' visit. Everything was intact." 

"On leaving the vault, you shut it securely and 
set the time clock ?" 

"Yes — for nine thirty this morning.'* 
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"So — theoretically — the vault could not be opened 
until nine thirty this morning unless force were 
used, even if one knew the combination?" 

The cashier nodded. 

'Precisely," he mumbled. 

^Yet you see someone has succeeded in opening 
it in spite of your time lock," laughed the policeman 
laconically. 

Mr. Hardcraft looked helplessly from one to the 
other, while Captain Brent went on puffing medita- 
tively at his cigar. After a pause the police officer 
asked quietly: 

"Ever known the time lock to be out of order?" 

The cashier shook his head. 

"No." 

"I have," interrupted Mr. Chalmers. "Once 
when Mr. Hardcraft was away, I set it for ten 
o'clock. When we tried to open the vault at that 
time the lock refused to work. Finally the bolts 
flew back, but only half an hour later." 

The policeman smiled. Dryly he said : 

"So the time lock is not infallible!" 

Resenting the imputation that anything was at 
fault in the mechanism of his beloved vaults. Mr. 
Hardcraft relapsed into a dignified silence, and the 
police captain went on : 

"Could anyone, having access obtained in some 
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way to the vault, so fix the clock that while appar- 
ently in order, it would not interfere with the com- 
bination working any time?*' 

Mr. Chalmers looked up quickly, a startled look 
on his face. 

"By Jove, captain, that's a bold theory ! I never 
thought of that. I suppose some clever thief with 
a mechanical turn of mind could easily do some- 
thing of the sort." 

The cashier listened with growing impatience. 
The clock lock was all right. It had always worked 
properly. He had no patience with the police. They 
only invent difficulties to cover up their own lack of 
brains. Testily he exclaimed: 

"I don't see what that's got to do with it. We 
know that the vault was opened. What we want 
to find out is who opened it and took the money?" 

The captain smiled indulgently. 

"Not so fast, my dear sir. One thing at a time. 
The question of the lock is very important. You 
say there were no traces of force having been used? 
You also say that the watchman was constantly on 
duty and saw no one and heard no noise. Yet 
while he was on duty, someone opened your vault, 
in spite of your time lock and combination, and got 
away with half a million dollars. You say only 
bonds were taken?" 
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'YesJ 

"What bonds were they?" 

"Various municipality obligations-— easily nego- 
tiable." 

"Were all the bonds kept in the same place? I 
mean could a casual thief know where to put his 
hands in a hurry on bonds of that nature?" 

"No, it would be difficult if he did not know 
just where they were. That is the astonishing part 
of it — ^the less desirable securities were not touched 
—only those gilt-edged were taken." 

"And those, you say, were kept in a special 
drawei the location of which was only known to the 
officers of the bank?" 

"Precisely." 

Mr. Chalmers turned to the detective. 

"Come, Captain, have you a theory?" 

The police officer looked puzzled. 

"Frankly, gentleman, I have. In cases of this 
kind there is no use mincing matters. Everything 
points to this being an inside job. The absence of 
any trace of force being used on the lock, the 
shrewdness shown in the selection of the bonds — all 
indicates that the trick was turned by someone 
unusually familiar with the affairs of the Bank. 
The one thing that really puzzles me is how the 
crook made his 'get-away.* He might have suc- 
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ceeded in sneaking downstairs while the watchman 
was on his round, but he could hardly have got away 
without being seen/' 

Mr. Hardcraft, who had listened with growing 
impatience, grew redder and redder. His white 
hair bristling with rising wrath, he exclaimed : 

*'Do you suggest, sir, that someone connected 
with this Bank is the criminal?" 

"I do," replied the detective coolly. 

"Then I say you're mistaken, sir/' retorted the 
old man angrily. "I know every man in our em- 
ploy. I know when he goes out and what his home 
life is. They have all worked faithfully for this 
Bank for years and I for one resent any imputation 
on their characters, even if the president does 
not " 



The policeman shrugged his shoulders. Cynic- 
ally he retorted : 

"Every man is honest till he is found out, they 
say." 

"Qerks are only human," laughed the Baron. 
"The temptation constantly before them is great." 

Mr. Chalmers turned to the cashier. 

"The captain may be right, Hardcraft. It cer- 
tainly does look queer. Is there no one among 

the clerks who is open to question?" 
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The cashier banged the desk angrily with his 
fist. 

"No, sir — no one. I vouch for them all." 

"Discharged any clerks recently?'' inquired the 
captain carelessly. 

"No/* replied the cashier curtly. 

"None left suddenly of their own account?" 

"No." 

Mr. Chalmers looked up quickly. 

"Hold on a minute, Hardcraft," he interrupted. 
"There's that fellow Stanton " 



The cashier paused and a troubled, perplexed ex- 
pression came over his face. It was true. He had 
forgotten Stanton. But what of it? He positively 
had nothing to do with it. Yet now he came to 
think Hesitatingly he said : 

"Yes — one of our young men did leave us rather 
abruptly last week." 

Captain Brent picked up his note book and 
pencil. 

"What's his name?" 

"Stanton — Robert Stanton." 

"Here long?" 

"About five months." 



'What was his position?' 

"Bond clerk." 

The detective raised his eyebrows significantly. 
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"Bond clerk, eh ? Do you mean that it was part 
of his duty to enter the vault and handle the secur- 
ities?" 

"Yes." 

"Did he know the combination ?" 

"Yes— he did " 

"Why did he leave?" 

The cashier hesitated a moment before replying. 

"We had some words which he resented. I of- 
fered to let him stay, but he preferred to go. Per- 
sonally, I have nothing against him " 

Mr. Chalmers, who until now had remained 
silent, thought it time he put in a word. He had 
never liked Stanton and it was not fair to Captain 
Brent to keep back anything. With some heat he 
exclaimed : 

"But I have. He was a moody, discontented fel- 
low, unreliable and neglectful of his duties. I had 
him watched when away from the Bank. We found 
that he gambled and frequented race tracks " 

The captain rose. 

"That's enough!" he said with a laugh. "We 
won't have to look far for our man. What do you 
think. Baron?" 

Putting up his monocle, the Frenchman made the 
police officer a profound bow. 
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"Congratulations, monsieur ! You are even more 
clever at thief catching than our famous detective 
Gaboriau. As you say, it is all clear as daylight 
I am very sorry for the young chap. I suppose he 
couldn't resist the temptation " 

Mr. Qialmers stared. Turning to the sleuth, he 
gasped: 

"Do you actually suspect Stanton ?" 

The police officer nodded. 

"He's the man — ^you can bet on that." 

Mr. Hardcraft shook his head dubiously. 

"I don't believe it," he protested. "Stanton's 
not the kind. One trouble with you policemen is 
that you have no conscience. If you can't find the 
real culprit you make one to order." 

"Come — come, sir," laughed the captain. "We're 
not so bad as all that. You must admit yourself 
that appearances are strongly against the young 
man. Why, any g^and jury would indict him on 
the evidence you've presented to me." 

"What are you going to do now?" demanded Mr. 
Chalmers. 

"Arrest Stanton, of course." 

"Do you know where to find him?" 

The police captain smiled as he replied carelessly: 

"That's easy. I'll get a bench warrant and have 
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a dozen men looking for him tonight. We'll comb 
the hotels and lodging houses and watch the trains 
and steamships. If he's got the bonds with him, 
he'll probably try to make a get-away to South 
America." 
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CHAPTER XI 

SAILING day on any of the North River piers 
is always an event and an excuse for extraor- 
dinary animation and bustle. West Street 
reverberated with the roar of heavy traffic as heavily 
laden trucks and cabs with passengers and luggage 
gradually, laboriously, made their way to the docks 
through the difficult maze of vehicles that congested 
the roadway in a seemingly hopeless tangle. 
Moored alongside the pier of the Southern Atlantic 
Steamship Company was the big Oceana, her en- 
gines throbbing, the black smoke belching from her 
funnels as if eager to slip the leash and get to sea. 
In a few minutes the deep-toned blasts from her 
siren would sound the last warning blast and she 
woul^ cast off her lines and start for Montevideo, 
Buenos Ayres and other South American ports. 
- High up on the promenade deck, Stanton watched 
the crowd and commotion with the keenest interest. 
It was a novel experience to him, this starting on a 
long ocean voyage, and none of the amusing scenes 
incidental to all sailings escaped his notice. The 
tearful farewells, the nervous agitation of tardy 
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passengers, the hauling aboard of heavy baggage, 
the rushing up and down the gangplank of stew- 
ards, officers, sailors — all this was a source of end- 
less entertainment. 

From the dock his gaze wandered idly over the 
big town. The tall office buildings, soaring to the 
sky, had never before seemed quite as lofty. Shut- 
ting out lig^t and air, they loomed up close at hand, 
gigantic, monstrous. The people in the canyonlike 
streets looked like pigmies in a city built by a 
race of giants. 

When would he see New York again? Perhaps 
never. Well, there was no reason why he should 
regret it. There was nobody he would miss except 
perhaps one — what was the good of thinking about 
her ? She was far beyond his reach, besides she was 
already engaged. It was reckless presumption on 
his part even to give her a thought. A new life 
now opened up before him. He would see new 
places and new faces. At last opportunity had 
opened to him her doors. He had found the kind 
of work he had always wanted. It was up to him 
to make good and certainly he would spare no ef- 
fort. It mig^t be years before he got on his feet, 
but at least this was a step in the right direction. 
And if he was successful, he could then turn his 
thoughts to the making of a home. He might find 
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some girl who would be willing to become his life 
companion. How he longed to have a home of his 
own with laughing, bright-eyed children romping 
playfully through the house. It was the instinct 
of every man to make himself a home. But where, 
in the part of the world he was going to, would 
he be likely to find a sympathetic and congenial 
helpmate — such a girl, for instance, as Marjorie? 
He wondered why she had spoken in that depressed 
tone when he had referred to the Baron. Could it 
be possible that they had quarrelled? That was 
the kind of girl he could love and work for, the 
kind of girl to fill him with ambition and spur him 
on to conquer the world. But what was the use 
of thinking of her? She was too rich. A wall of 
money bags separated them. Besides there was the 
Baron. 

Sailing time drew closer and closer. Another 
half hour and the gangplank would be withdrawn, 
and the Oceana would be passing through the Nar- 
rows, well on her way to sea. The crowds on the 
docks grew larger, and so unmanageable that the 
police had the greatest difficulty in keeping the lines. 
Leaning over the rail Stanton hailed an old Irish 
woman, who was standing on the edge of the dock 
peddling fruit. 

"How much for the oranges ?" he shouted. 
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"Fifty cents a dozen, sorr." 

It was about twice the market price and unwilling^ 
to be imposed upon, Stanton shook his head. 

"Too much. They're thirty cents ever)rwhere." 

The woman looked up, and her good natured 
Irish face broadened into a grin as she noted the 
handsome, clean-cut features of her interlocutor. 

"God bless ye, sonny," she yelled. "It's a shame 
to disappoint ye. Sure it's forty cints a dozen I'm 
askin' from everyone, but because of your bonny 
face, it's only thirty cents Til take from the loikes 
of you." 

All the bystanders grinned and Stanton, greatly 
annoyed at having attracted so much attention, has- 
tily took the oranges out of the basket she had 
hauled up and threw the coin in. 

Suddenly there was a loud blast of the siren, fol- 
lowed by a prolonged bugle call that reverberated to 
every nook and comer of the ship. 

"All ashore! All ashore!" cried stewards and 
officers, trying to clear the ship of visitors. 

"All ashore! All ashore!" 

Stanton had picked up his basket of oranges and 
was pushing his way through the crowd, trying to 
get to his cabin, when he felt a touch on his arm. 
Turning quickly he nearly dropped the fruit basket 
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from sheer astonishment. Right at his elbow, smil- 
ing at him, stood Marjorie. 

"You here !" he exclaimed when he had somewhat 
recovered from the first shock of surprise. 

Her face flushed as she stammered confusedly: 

"I happened to be in the neighborhood. I saw 
the crowd and remembered it was your steamer that 
was sailing. I was curious to see the ship go out. 
I hope you don't mind." 

"Mind ?" he echoed. "Fm delighted. Everybody 
had someone seeing them off. I had nobody. I 
confess it made me feel badly.*' Pointing to the 
fruit he added quickly : "Here, take an orange." 

He hardly knew what he was saying. He could 
think of nothing sensible. 

"No— thank you." 

She laughed and he laughed, and to relieve his 
feelings and at the same time get rid of the oranges 
which all at once had begun to weigh on him like 
a ton of coal, he threw the basket through the first 
port hole. 

"Oh, why did you do that?" she asked. 

Still floundering, he stammered : 

"I didn't know what to do with thent They're 
all rotten. I was going to chuck them overboard 
when I met you." 

"Is that why you offered me one ?" she smiled. 
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He could have kicked himself. 

''Don't pay any attention to what I say. I think 
I've suddenly developed a brain storm. No— they 
weren't rotten. They're the best, the sweetest- 
just like — 



» 



He stopped, thinking the personal turn to the 
conversation had gone far enough. Marjorie, too, 
thought it wiser to change the topic. Quickly she 
said: 

"Did you hear the news ?" 

"What news?" 

"Didn't you see the morning papers? They are 
full of the affair. The Bank has been robbed.'' 

The young man started as if he had been shot. 

"The Bank robbed?" he exclaimed. 

"Yes — it's an awful affair — ^poor Macca and papa 
feel terrible about it. Half a million dollars gone." 

"Half a million?" 

"Yes — and no clue. The vault was not even 
forced. Whoever did it must have known the com- 
bination." 

"It's incredible !" he gasped. "No one knew the 
combination except Mr. Chalmers and Mr. Hard* 
craft and — ^myself." 

He stopped, embarrassed somewhat by her steady 
gaze. 

"You know the combination ?" 
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"Yes— of course. I was bond clerk, you know. 
It was part of my duty to go into the vault at all 
times of the day " 

"I see," she said gravely, her eyes still looking 
searchingly into his. 

Why, she had not thought of that before. Of 
course he had access to the vault. He knew the 
combination. Vaguely she wondered if any suspi- 
cion regarding him had entered her father's or 
Macca's mind. Terrible thoughts flashed quickly 
through her mind. This sudden trip to South 
America, this mysterious Argentine man who had 
furnished him with money? Was it all as repre- 
sented or Oh, she could not give words to the 

horrible thoughts that had suddenly sprung into her 
brain. Silently, she stood staring fixedly at him, 
as if trying to read into his very soul. 

But there was nothing in his attitude to arouse 
suspicion. His eyes met hers unflinchingly. There 
was no deceit or treachery in that calm, frank face. 
That was not the look of a man who was fleeing 
from justice. Her heart gave a joyous leap. She 
had for a moment doubted, but she had done him 
an injustice. Thank God, he was innocent! She 
breathed freely again. 

"When did it happen ?" he asked. 
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"The night before last — Macca discovered it when 
he opened the vault yesterday morning." 

Stanton passed a hand over his brow. Too dazed 
to reason things out he tried to collect his wits. The 
Bank robbed — it seemed incredible. Who did it — 
a gang of cracksmen or one man, working by him- 
self with confederates ? But the securities — ^it would 
take a clever thief to get rid of those. Suddenly 
he turned to his companion. Hoarsely he ex- 
claimed : 

"Miss Chalmers — what you've just said takes my 
breath away. You understand — I — I knew the 
combination of that vault. I used to handle those 
bonds — like so many pieces of waste paper. I am 
only human. I was poor. There were mad mo- 
ments — when the sight of all that gold turned my 
brain. I was discontented — furious at society — des- 
perate — once I thought Fd take all I could lay my 
hands on — and get away with it to some foreign 
country. I was mad — forgive me — I make this con- 
fession to you — I was not myself — it is not in my 
nature to be a thief — you know that — don't you? 
But you understand now why this has upset me. It 
all seems so vivid — as if a dream — the Bank has 
been robbed — I might haverobbedit — ^andyou might 
be right there as you are now, come to see me escap- 
ing from justice, an expression of contempt and dis- 
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dain in 3rour face for the man who was so weak, so 
cowardly as to become a thief! But thank God! 
I escaped that — I escaped that!" 

Silently, Marjorie grasped his hand and tears 
came to her eyes. She understood. What he had 
just said was the heart cry of a htmian soul that 
had almost succtmibed to temptation. Instead of 
despising him, she liked him more than ever. He 
had resisted temptation, mastered weakness, and 
emerged from the trial with honor intact. That 
alone showed a fine, sterling character. 

Another shrill blast of the steamer's siVen, fol- 
lowed by a vigorous bugle call, recalled them to a 
sense of where they were. 

"All ashore! Last warning! All ashore!" 
shouted the ship's officers. 

"Goodbye and good luck !" she said, their hands 
still remaining clasped. "I'm so glad I saw you 
again before you sailed. I wish you every possible 
success in life." 

"Thank you," he murmured. "I suppose I'll soon 
be reading of your marriage in the papers. I hope 
you will be happy." 

She was silent. Why should she let him go away 
under a misapprehension? It was not fair to her- 
self. No doubt he already despised her for having 
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bartered herself for a title. Averting her head she 
said quietly : 

"I'm not going to marry the Baron." 

Stanton started with surprise. 

*'Not marry the Baron!" he exclaimed. "Why 
not?" 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

"Oh, we both decided it was a mistake — that is 
aU!" 

"Then you are free?" 

She laughed lightly. 

"Yes — it is all over. I won't be a Baroness after 
all." 

Stanton looked down at her and an intense, al- 
most irresistible, longing suddenly came over him 
to seize her in his arms and murmur passionately in 
her ear the ardent, burning words that were on his 
lips — that he loved her and wanted her and would 
go forth and conquer the world for her sake if she 
would only wait for him. 

Perhaps she guessed what was passing in his 
mind for, suddenly, her face got very red. Con- 
fusedly, she again held out her hand. 

"I must go now. Goodbye." 

To him it was as if happiness itself was going 
from him, to be lost to him forever. He could 

not let her go without telling her that Desper- 
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ately, recklessly, like a man clutching at a straw, 
he sprang forward and grasped her hand. 

"Don't go like that. I have something still to 
say. Don't you realize what it means to me — ^your 
coming to see me off — ^your telling me it is all over 
with the Baron ? Don't you see that you've roused 
my hopes and given me a glimpse of happiness I 
never even dared dream possible? Marjorie, you 
must know, you must have felt that I love you. I 
have loved you ever since that day in the stonn 
when " 



His arm stole gently round her waist and gently 
he drew her head towards his shoulder. She made 
no resistance, but, half closing her eyes, listened as 
in a dream to the words that came trembling from 
his lips. 

"You remember in the storm how I took your 
arm to shield you. Even then I wished you were 
mine — that you were always there to cling to my 
arm and be protected from the winds and rain. 
Marjorie, I loved you even then. I love you. I 
want you for my wife. I know it's hopeless — 
idiotic — unreasonable — ^you are so rich, while 
I " 

She opened her eyes and looked gravely into his 
and it seemed to him that a new and more tender 
light shone in them as she said simply : 
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"Don't say that. It is not idiotic or unreason- 
able. My money would make no difference. I 
would never allow money to stand between me and 
my happiness." 

"But it is unreasonable, presumptuous," he in- 
sisted. "Why should you give me a thought?" 

She smiled as she shook her head. 

"I, too, have a confession to make. I'm afraid 
I have given you many a thought " 

Suddenly his head stooped over her upturned face 
and he kissed her. 

"I love you — I love you," he repeated passion- 
ately. "Tell me — do you care for me, Marjorie? 
Tell me, could you love me ?" 

She hid her face confusedly on his shoulder, but 
low as the answer was, he heard it. 

"I do love you— Robert !" 

"Marjorie!" 

Again their lips met in a long, silent kiss that 
meant more than all the words they could utter. 

"But what will your father say?" he asked when 
the first breath of passion was over and they had 
somewhat recovered their self possession. 

She smiled. 

"Oh, papa will say nothing. He will be glad if 
I am happy." 

"But your money. I can't humiliate myself by 
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accepting any. I want to have your respect. We 
won't get married until I've earned the right to come 
and claim you." 

She nodded approval. 

"Yes — ^that is right It is just like you." 

Smilingly he went on : 

"I could hardly hope to become a millionaire over 
night, no matter how successful I am. I fear I 
could never give you the luxurious kind of life 
you've been accustomed to." 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

"Don't think I am slavishly bound to this so- 
ciety butterfly existence. I hate and despise it My 
real happiness would be to be with the man I love 
— ^to share his hardships, his perils — that is life as 
I would like it." 

Again he clasped her to his heart. 

"Do you mean that ?" he murmured. 

"I mean it" 

"And you would give up everything for me ?" 

"Everything." 

"And you'll wait for me — till I come back to 
claim you?" 

"I will wait — till you come for me," she mur- 
mured softly. 

He had taken her in his arms again and was 
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about to seal their betrothal with a kiss when the 
sound of heavy footsteps close behind made him 
look up. A burly looking man with a keen eye and 
square jaw stood facing them. 

"Are you Robert Stanton?" demanded the new- 
comer sternly. 

The young man did not like the fellow's tone. 
He was also irritated at being interrupted so curtly, 
and replied : 

"I am Robert Stanton — ^what do you want?** 

"I want you," retorted the stranger as he threw 
back the lapel of his coat, displaying a Central Office 
badge. Dryly he went on: "The Captain over at 
Police Headquarters wants to have a little chat with 
you about that Bank job uptown." Sharply he 
added : "You'd better come quietly, Stanton." 

Marjorie gave a little scream and Stanton, his 
face white and set, fell back. 

"You want me?" he exclaimed. "Surely they 
don't suspect me of that Bank robbery?" 

Marjorie distracted, stepped between them. 

"Officer, I am Miss Chalmers — daughter of the 

President of the Bank. I assure you there must 

be some mistake. Mr. Stanton knows nothing 

about the robbery except what I've told him. I'll 

vouch for him." 
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The detective laughed C)mically. He had heard 
hundreds of sucji protestations of innocence before. 

"Sorry, lady. He can explain all that to the 
Captain. My duty is to take him to Police Head- 
quarters." 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE arrest of the bond clerk just as he was 
on the point of absconding to South 
America was hailed by both bank officials 
and the public as a clever bit of police work. It 
had brought a quick solution to what promised to be 
a most baffling mystery; and the newspapers were 
loud in their praise of the detective bureau for its 
promptness and energy. If all malefactors were as 
speedily caught, they declared, there would be less 
crime. 

There was, of course, no reasonable doubt of the 
prisoner s guilt. When searched, a thousand dollars 
in cash was found in his pocket, while two thou- 
sand dollars more was discovered concealed in the 
canvas lining of his suit case. In addition to this 
money there was other evidence of his guilt. In 
his pocketbook were papers on which were written 
columns of figures, believed by the police to be a 
secret record of the numbers of each of the securi- 
ties taken, and what was still more conclusive — the 
combination of the vault, carefully written out. 
The prisoner insisted that the figures meant noth- 
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ing, that they were simply additions he was making 
one day, and that the record of the combination was 
legitimate enough since he was expected to remem- 
ber it. The story the clerk told to account for the 
possession of so large a sum as $2,000 was, of 
course, ridiculous, and would utterly fail to con- 
vince any jury. That a South American ranch 
owner should engage in New York the services of a 
young man to go to Argentina to help manage his 
estate was plausible enough, but that a shrewd 
trader would entrust a stranger with $3,000 in cash 
when he could easily have purchased a draft on 
Buenos Ayres was inconceivable. The tale was 
more than improbable and only served to strengthen 
the conviction that the police had the right man. 

The only weak link in the chain of evidence was 
the fact that none of the missing securities were 
found in the prisoner's possession. Of all the bonds 
taken from the vault not one had been recovered. 
What had he done with them ? He could not have 
sold any, for a general alarm had been sent out 
and all dealers and brokers were on their guard. 
The police theory that he had concealed the securi- 
ties temporarily with a view to trying to dispose 
of them later was probably the correct one. 

Both Mr. Chalmers and the Baron were con* 
vinced of Stanton's guilt. The Frenchman, who 
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still took a lively interest in the case, dropped in 
at the Bank the day after the arrest, and found the 
president and cashier talking the matter over. 

"There's no use looking any further," said Mr. 
Chalmers positively. "He's the one who did it, all 
right. It's our duty to proseaite to the full extent 
of the law. The fellow must be made an example 
of.*' 

Mr. Hardcraft shook his head. Things certainly 
looked black for Stanton. Yet he was by no means 
convinced that the police had not blundered. He 
had been to see the young man in the Tombs and 
he had told a straightforward story enough. 

"It wouldn't be the first time the police have 
made fools of themselves," he growled. "Suppose 
what he says is true — that the ranch owner gave him 
the $3,000, suppose that man should turn up and 
corroborate his story — your whole case against him 
would collapse like a house of cards.'* 

"Preposterous," laughed the Baron cynically. 
"Can anyone out of a lunatic asylum believe for a 
minute that a man is going to hand over $3,000 
to a comparative stranger?" 

The cashier glared at the interrupter. What 
right had he, an outsider, to give his opinion in that 
sneering manner? Testily he retorted: 

"I beg to differ, sir, I beg to differ. I was 
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never in a lunatic asylum, strange as that may seem 
to you, but I still insist that possibly there has been 
some mistake. Do you realize, sir, that it is a very 
serious thing, this accusing a young man of a crime 
of which he may be entirely innocent?" 

The Frenchman shrugged his shoulders and 
turned away, as if disdaining to argue further. 
With a wink at the president, he said contemptu- 
ously : 

"Your cashier would make a capital lawyer — he 
could make even a self-confessed crook appear like 
an angel." 

Mr. Chalmers laughed as he said : 

"Well, something must be done to recover the 
bonds. He's no doubt got them well hidden — hop- 
ing to make terms. The question is — should we 
drive a bargain with him and offer to drop the prose- 
cution if he returns the securities?" 

Mr. Hardcraft said nothing, having relapsed into 
a dignified silence. The Baron, taking a cigarette 
from his gold case, nonchalantly lit it. After a few 
puffs he said: 

'Mon cher Monsieur, do you want my advice ?" 
'By all means." 

'Eh, bien — do nothing at all. He has the bonds 
and will produce them at the proper time. Let 
the case take its course. It will be months before 
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it goes to trial. Meantime, he is safe in the Tombs, 
and your bonds are safe, too. It isn't as if you 
didn't know where they were! With a laugh he 
added: "They'll even be drawing interest all the 
time." 

Laughing loudly at his own witticism, he blew 
blue smoke rings in the air and watched them as 
they ascended to the ceiling. 

Mr. Chalmers rose. 

"I think you're right. We'll let matters rest 
where they are for the present. A few weeks in 
jail may bring him to his senses." Picking up his 
hat and making for the door he added: "I must 
be off. Coming my way. Baron?" 

The Frenchman also rose, took his hat and cane 
and without deigning even to look at the cashier, 
followed the president out. 

For some minutes after their departure, the old 
man sat there, buried deep in thought. 

"Most puzzling case," he muttered to himself. 
"If Stanton isn't the thief, who is? Evidently, it 
was done by someone not only familiar with the 
working of the lock, but with the securities as well. 
The thief also had the combination. No one knew 
the combination except myself, Mr. Chalmers and 
Stanton. It certainly points to the young fellow 
and yet somehow the boy's story rings true. There 
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was an accent of truth in his voice as he told me 
about that ranch owner giving him the money that 
could not be assumed. No, he is not the thief. 
Yet, if he is not, who is? Selfish, merciless, think- 
ing only of himself, Chalmers is every bit as bad 
as the police. To save themselves trouble the/re 
all ready to arrest the first man they see. It's all 
wrong, dead wrong. I won't stand for it. The 
lad's entitled to fair play. Perhaps the real thief 
is not so far oflF after all. I'll do a little detective 
work on my own account. I may be able to show 
them a thing or two yet. Lunatic asylum, indeed! 
Maybe, I'll still show the Baron I'm not so much 
of a back number, after all." 

The cashier chuckled softly to himself. What a 
joke on the Baron if he could prove them wrong! 
His early dislike of the Frenchman had sud- 
denly returned intensified a hundred fold. There 
was something artificial about the man that he 
simply could not stand. He had also noticed that 
in speaking he never once looked one in the face. 
Suddenly his eye caught the glint of metal on the 
desk. Glancing down, he saw that the Baron had 
forgotten his cigarette case. 

It was a pretty toy, of solid gold, heavily en- 
graved with a baronial crest. As he turned it over 
in his hand, he wondered vaguely if it had ever 
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been paid for or if the jeweler was one of those 
unfortunate victims of impecunious, unscrupulous 
type of adventurers who wait month after month 
for the remittance that never comes. He had not 
forgotten the check incident. Men of that calibre, 
he mused, never pay their bills, but go through life 
defrauding everybody. 

Idly, he touched the spring. The case flew open, 
showing each side of the lid well filled with dainty 
cigarettes, each of which bore the Baron's mono- 
gram and baronial crown. At the extreme outer 
rim of the mouthpiece was a thin, zigzag gold edge. 
There was something about the design that at once 
riveted the old man's attention. One often saw 
cigarettes with broad bands of gold at the mouth 
end, but never such a thin zigzag band, at least he 
had never seen it, until the day when 

Suddenly a thought flashed through his brain. 

"I wonder," he muttered to himself. "I just 
wonder " 

Quickly laying down the case, he put his hand 
in his coat and drew out his pocketbook and insert- 
ing two fingers in one of the compartments, took 
out a tiny package, carefully wrapped in tissue 
paper. 

"I wonder — I just wonder," he mumbled. 

Carefully opening it, he disclosed the contents, 
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the stub end of a cigarette. Most of it had been 
entirely consumed, even the monogram, traces of 
which still remained, was undecipherable, but there 
still remained absolutely intact that odd design at 
the extreme edge of the mouth-end — z, zigzag band 
of gold. 

Holding the stub in his hand, the cashier stared 
at it for a moment, as if fascinated. Then taking 
from the Baron's gold case a new cigarette he 
carefully compared the two. 

"It's the same — ^the identical design,'' he mur- 
mured. "Can it be possible that ^" 

How glad he was now that he had kept the stub ! 



He had told Captain Brent he had thrown it away, 
but that was only to fool the police. Let them 
find their own clues. He could do a little detective 
work on his own account now and perhaps the 
Baron wouldn't have the laugh on him, after all. 

The sound of footsteps made him replace the stub 
hastily in his pocketbook. Turning round he saw 
Marjorie. 

The young girl was visibly distressed. Her eyes 
were swollen as if from recent weeping and her 
manner was nervous and dejected. Sinking into 
a chair at the old man's side she turned her pale, 
tear-stained face imploringly toward him. 
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"Oh, Macca dear — isn't this terrible ? You don't 
believe him guilty, do you?" 

The cashier looked at her in surprise. Now he 
understood. So Stanton was the Baron's successor 
in her affections ? It was the first intimation he had 
that she even knew the clerk. He wondered how 
they got acquainted and how long it had been 
going on. She must have read in his face the 
questions that were formulating in his mind for, 
anticipating them, she said quickly : 

"I met him three months ago. I liked him at 
once. It was really due to his influence and the 
new outlook he opened on life that I was awakened 
to the madness of my affair with the Baron. Macca 
dear, it's a great secret, but I can tell you. I love 
him and I have promised to be his wife." 

The old man was so taken aback by the sudden- 
ness of the confession that he had to remove his 
spectacles and wipe them before he could find words 
to reply. Finally he gasped : 

"Bless my soul! Did one ever see such an im- 
pulsive child ? Do you really care for him ?" 

"With all my heart and soul," she answered ear- 
nestly. Tearfully she went on: "Just think how 
I must feel over this arrest — the shame and injustice 
qf it ! He's as innocent of robbing the Bank as you 
are! You know that, Macca dear, don't you?" 
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The cashier ncxlded. Grimly he replied : 
"No— he didn't do it— Fm sure of that!'* 
The girl threw her arms round his neck. 
"Oh, how I love you for saying that! You 
don't know what it means to me — what mental 
torture I've been through. I've not had a mo- 
ment's peace since they arrested him on the steamer 
and took him away. I did not dare say anything 
to papa. He thinks him guilty — 
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"So does the Baron," interrupted the cashier 
dryly. 

"What do we care what the Baron thinks?" she 
exclaimed impatiently. "I don't want to see that 
man again. He disgusts me. The next time we 
meet I shall cut him, and his friend Mr. Rosenstein 
too." 

"Rosenstein — ^who's that?" inquired the cashier. 

"Max Rosenstein — ^a friend of the Baron's. He 
sells pictures, stocks and all kinds of things." 

The cashier looked interested. 

"Isn't that the man who was arrested some time 
ago in some picture swindle?" 

Marjorie nodded. 

"I think so— I heard papa discussing it the other 
night with his lawyer. I think Dad's been imposed 
on, too. Of course, we didn't know anything about 
him. The Baron brought him to the house. He's a 
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horrid, vulgar little man. I could never understand 
why the Baron associated with such a cad. They've 
some kind of business relations together — 



» 



Mr. Hardcraft had fallen back in his chair, his 
eyes closed. Thinking he was asleep and that she 
was tiring him with her chatter, she made a move- 
ment to go. Quickly his eyes opened. 

"Sells stocks — this Rosenstein, eh?*' 

"Yes — he has an office on Broadway." 

The old man took out a memorandum book. 

"Broadway, did you say?" 

"Yes — it's in the telephone book. Why do you 
want to know?" 

The cashier smiled grimly as he put the note book 
back in his pocket. 

"Oh, one never knows when one may need an 
address. They're good to have handy, don't you 
think so?" 

Marjorie made no answer. She was not even 
listening. Her thoughts were in the Tombs — ^that 
grey, fortress-like prison on Centre Street in which 
prisoners are kept pending trial and sentence. Oh' 
the agony of knowing that the being she loved best 
on earth was confined in such a place and she 
powerless to aid him ! She knew he was brave and 
patient, but what his proud spirit must be suffer- 
ing ! Something must be done. He must have 
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counsel — ^the best that money can secure. They 
must stop at nothing to secure his immediate re- 
lease. Distractedly, she again turned to the 
cashier. 

"Oh, Macca dear — what can we do, what can we 
do? Won't you help me? He must be got out 
of that horrid place at once." 

Mr. Hardcraft shook his head. Laying a hand 
consolingly on the girl's arm he said : 

"My dear — ^you must be patient. I will help you 
and I think it's going to come out all right. The 
boy's innocent, I know it. But we can do nothing 
to release him yet. He has been regularly com- 
mitted by a magistrate on your father's complaint 
and the evidence submitted by the police. The 
quickest and only way we can get him out is to 
prove to your father and the police that they have 
the wrong man. I think I can do it. But I must 
have time." 

Marjorie listened in silence, too much moved 
even to express her joy and gratitude. It seemed 
too good to be true, that dear old Macca was on 
their side and was going to help them. 

'How can I thank you?" she murmured. 
It isn't you I'm helping — it's the boy/' he re- 
plied gruffly. Peevishly he went on: "Now you 
mustn't come crying round me or if you do I'll 
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lose my nerve and then we'll accomplish nothing. 
You mustn't say anything to Stanton or to your 
father." 

^Of course — if you wish.'* 

'And particularly, don't mention it to— the 
Baron." 

She shook her head. 

"I never see him now." 

"That's good." 

"What are you going to do?" she asked. 

He shook his head sagaciously. 

"A little detective work — just to annoy the 
Baron, that's all. By the bye," he asked. "What's 
the name of that ranch owner — the man who gave 
Robert the money?'* 

She was quick to notice that he called her fiance 
by his given name. It was the first time and it 
brought a tinge of color to her cheek. He did it 
out of kindness to her and she appreciated it. 
Quickly she replied : 

"A peculiar name — Martin Lascelles— once heard 
it's easy to remember." 

"What kind of a man is he?" 

"I don't know — I never saw him." 

"Of course you never saw him. But Robert 
saw him, didn't he? Was he short or tall, fat or 
thin? Doesn't Robert know?" 
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"Oh, of course — ^that I can tell you. Robert has 
often described him. He's middle-aged, stout, me- 
dium height, with grey hair and a smooth face. He 
talks in a loud, authoritative fashion and has a pro- 
nounced Spanish accent." 

"Do you expect him to have an Irish brogue T* 
exclaimed the cashier petulantly. After reflecting 
a moment he muttered : "Where the devil did the 
fellow disappear to? The best way to find peo{de 
who disappear is to advertise for them." 

"Advertise what?" demanded Marjorie. 

"For Martin Lascelles, of course." Peevishly he 
asked: "What do you think I want to advertise 
for?" Picking up his pen, he wrote out a notice 
for publication in the morning newspapers. 

Will Martin Lascelles, of Argentina, who recently en- 
trusted an employee with an important mission to Buenos 

Ayres, please communicate immediately with Stephen 

Hardcraft, National Bank, New York City, on a matter 

of vital importance? 

"There!" he exclaimed, throwing down his pen. 
"Pll put this in the Herald and keep it there. If it 
doesn't do its business I'll make them pve my 
money back? Ever hear of a newspaper giving 
money back? Of course not. But someone doing 
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business with Lascelles is bound to sec it. They'll 
draw it to his attention even if he doesn't see it 
himself. If we can get hold of Lascelles the case 
against Robert falls to pieces and the Baron loses 
his bet." 

Marjorie clasped her hands in ecstatic joy. 

"Oh, wouldn't that be wonderful to find him?" 

The cashier held up a warning finger. 

**No, dear — ^you had better go. You women talk 
too much. Half the secret of success in detective 
work is due to secrecy. I can help you both better 
if you let me alone. I may go out of town for a 
few days. If I suddenly disappear, don't ask any 
questions. You will know that I am at work. I 
am more and more convinced that there is more in 
this robbery than we have any idea of. I believe 
more than one man is concerned in it and I mean 
to sift the thing to the bottom. I won't tell anyone 
what I'm doing — ^not even your father. He is so 
blindly prejudiced against Robert that he might 
upset all my plans. I have an idea that not only 
I shall trap the real thief but that I shall recover 
the stolen bonds as well." 

Marjorie rose to go, her face radiant. Once 
more hope had revived in her breast. 

"May I tell Robert?" she whispered as she seized 
the old man's hand and kissed it. 
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The old man smiled. 

"Yes, you may tell your Robert and after you've 
told him there's something you can do for me." 

"What's that?" asked the girl eagerly. 

"You can go to my house and tell Mary I won't 
be home tonight. Ask her to pack a few things 
in my suit case and I'll send a messenger for it." 
Peevishly he added : "But tell her to see that she 
gives me the right night shirt. She always gives 
me the wrong night shirt. Such an irritating 
woman! You've no idea how stupid those women 
are!" 

'All right. I'll tell her," smiled Marjoric. 
'Goodbye, my dear. Remember — ^not a word to 
the Baron." 
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CHAPTER XIII 

ONE could never have guessed from a casual 
survey of Max Rosenstein's office at No. 
— Broadway that business of the slight- 
est importance was ever transacted within its dingy 
walls. Situated in the rear, on the top floor of an 
old-fashioned dilapidated loft building, far away 
from the financial district, it was the last place in 
the world that one would expect to find a stock 
broker. The truth was that while Mr. Rosenstein 
dealt in securities he was not a stock broker in the 
usual meaning of the word. He preferred to call 
himself a promoter. He was not a member of the 
New York Stock Exchange and for reasons best 
known to himself, he was seldom if ever seen in 
Wall Street. What purchases or sales he wished 
to make were invariably executed on 'Change by 
another broker. Most of his financial operations 
were transacted by mail and malicious tongues had 
even insinuated that the first money he made was 
in the green goods business. 

But Rosenstein was not the kind of man to be 
deterred by gossip. He had occupied his present 
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office a number of years and as he was quiet and 
paid his rent regularly, no one dreamed of disturb- 
ing him. 

The place was certainly quiet enough. There was 
none of the activity and bustle of the ordinary of- 
fice. No typewriters were clicking, no telephones 
ringing. Callers were few and if conversation was 
carried on it was in whispers. The only furniture 
in the outer office was a flat bottom desk behind 
which sat a slovenly-looking boy who spent his time 
chewing gum and reading dime novels, and a short 
bench intended for the use of visitors. At the rear 
was a glass door marked : 

MR. ROSENSTEIN— PRIVATE 

It was two o'clock and the promoter sat back in 
his desk chair smoking a fragrant cigar compla- 
cently. He had just lunched well and consequently 
was in a cheerful frame of mind. Why shouldn't 
he feel good — ^business was never better. For the 
last few days money had been literally rolling in 
and there were immediate prospects of much more. 
It was a regular windfall. 

For a time things had looked bad. They had not 
gone as he expected. The collapse of the Baron's 
engagement to the banker's daughter had been, at 
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the time, a terrible disappointment, but as matters 
had since turned out, the rupture, from his personal 
point of view, was the very best thing that could 
have happened. What was a trumpery $50,000 
commission when there was a certainty of making 
four times that amount with even more ease ? He 
laughed softly to himself. Things were certainly 
coming his way. A few more weeks and he would 
have all the money he wanted. He'd go off on a 
spree — ^take a trip to Europe, run over to Monte 
Carlo, loaf about Naples, Cairo, Rome. It 
shouldn't take longer than three weeks to dispose of 
the business on hand. If he got any bites to the 
circulars he had sent out broadcast, he ought to be 
able to realize promptly on everything he had to 
sell. * 

Looking at his watch, he wondered what had 
become of the Baron. He had promised to come 
down town for lunch. There was a lot they must 
still talk over. 

A touch on an electric bell and the boy entered. 

"Did you send out all the circulars?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Has Baron de Champigny been here today?" 

"No, sir." 

"No one called?'* 

"Yes, sir — an old party was here and asked for 
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you. He wouldn't leave his name — wanted to see 
you on business. He said he'd call again." 

"See me on business, eh? What was he like?" 

"An old guy with Uncle Sam whiskers — an old 
farmer, I guess. I could almost see the hay stick- 
ing out of his hair, so I handed him one of the 
circulars. When he read it, he got quite excited. I 
guess he wants some of the stuff all right." 

The promoter grinned. 

"If he calls again. I'll see him." 

"All right, sir." 

The boy went out and the promoter rubbed his 
hands with satisfaction. His circulars were already 
bearing fruit. No doubt his visitor was some old 
rube who had money to invest. Opening a drawer 
he took out one of the circulars of which hundreds 
had been sent to rural addresses all over the coun- 
try. The circular read as on following page. 

"That ought to fetch 'em," muttered the pro- 
moter to himself as he glanced proudly over his 
literary effort. "I guess they never had such gilt- 
edged stuff thrown at them before." 

At that moment he heard the door bell ring in the 
outer office. There followed some conversation 
and presently his boy came in. 

"It's that old party back, sir." 

The promoter coolly lit another cigar. 
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10% FOR YOUR MONEY! 

WHY BE SATISFIED 
WITH 4% INTEREST 

which the savings banks pay you, when $i,ooo 
bonds of the leading railroads and industrial cor- 
porations will net you ten per cent? A gentleman 
wishing to settle an estate without publicity 
offers, in limited amounts, American Tobacco 6*s, 
New York Central 6's, U. S. Steel 5's, South 
Pacific Convertible 5's at a price to net the pur- 
chaser 10%. 

Apply: M. Rosenstein, 

No Broadway, 

N. Y. City. 



"All right— show him in." 

A moment later the door reopened and an old 
man, bent with age, almost a cripple with rheuma- 
tism, shuffled into the room. On his head he wore 
a battered straw hat, a red cotton handkerchief was 
tied round his neck in lieu of a collar; his eyes, 
unable to stand the strong sunlight, were protected 
by green goggles. 

Rosenstein chuckled. This was just the type of 
customer he liked to do business with. Not wish- 
ing to appear too cordial, however, he remained 

seated and for a few minutes after the caller entered 
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did not look up from his desk. It would never 
do to let the stranger see he was anxious to sell 
Finally he demanded coldly : 

"What can I do for you, sir ?" 

The newcomer put a shaky hand in his pocket 
and with some difficulty pulled out the circular 
which the office boy had given him. In tremulous 
tones he mumbled : 

"I come about this 'ere circular. Your lad yon- 
der gave me this 'un, but I seed it already. One o' 
my neighbors up state got one in the mails. As I 
wuz comin' to town anyway, I thought maybe as 
I'd look you'se up and hear more about it." 

Rosenstein looked sharply at his interlocutor. He 
had to be careful and always on his guard. But 
there was nothing wrong with this old rube. He 
was the bona fide article all right — ^the typical Jersey 
"come on." Blandly he asked : 

"In what way does the circular interest you — as 
an investor?" 

The visitor nodded. 

"Yep! I've got a few dollars to tuck away. I 
had some o' my own and then my bachelor brother 
died, leavin' me everythin'. I calculate I've some- 
thin' like $400,000. That's why I'm here. Your 
circular looked purty good to me. Ten per cent. 
Gosh ! That's more than I kin make selling wheat. 
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The promoter's eyes bulged — $400,000 to invest. 
This was too good a thing to be allowed to get 
away. More anxiously he asked : 

"What's your name, sir?" 

The old man snickered. 

"I'm Silas Peckly — old man Peckly they call me. 
Our place is at Meadow Brook, twenty miles out 
of Rochester, on the Central. We have five thou- 
sand acres and blame me, if it ain't the purtiest, 
richest farming land you ever set your eyes on. 
Come and see us next time you're that way. I'd 
like to show you my new mare PoUie — as smart a 
bit of horseflesh as I ever clapped my eyes on, in- 
telligent and gentle as a human creatur'. Then we 
have " 



"Yes, yes, I'll come some time," interrupted 
Rosenstein impatiently. "Now about the bonds. As 
I understand it, you wish to invest some money 
and would like soine of the bonds we offer." 

The stranger nodded. Cautiously he answered: 

"Yes — that is, of course, if they're all right. I 
don't know one bond from another myself." 

The promoter shrugged his shoulder. Assuming 
a superior, disdainful air he said : 

"My dear sir— didn't you read our circular? We 
shouldn't be likely to recommend any but the best 
securities. You surely don't question bonds issued 
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by the New York Central Railroad, the Southern 
Pacific Railroad or the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion? These are known as gilt-edged securities. 
No one thinks of questioning their safety." 

*'Your circular says they pay lo per cent., 3ret 
they are only five and six per cent, bonds." 

Rosenstein again looked sharply at his questioner. 
Evidently he knew something about bonds after 
all. For a moment a look of suspicion came over 
the promoter's face, but when he scrutinized his 
caller — a decrepit, unsophisticated old hayseed, quite 
incapable mentally of representing himself as any- 
thing else than what he really was — he instantly dis- 
missed all anxiety from his mind. Suavely he an- 
swered : 

"Yes — ^they are five and six per cent, bonds, but 
we are selling them at such a low price that they 
net the purchaser ten per cent. For instance, the 
$i,ooo New York Central 6's we sell to you as 
low as $500. In other words you receive $60 in- 
terest a year on an investment of $500. The regular 
market price of these bonds is over $100. So you 
see you are getting them at an enormous sacrifice." 

The old man's stolid, expressionless face relaxed 
into a grin. With a low chuckle he said : 

"That's what I'm lookin' fer— somethin' cheap. 
My old woman sez to me just as I wus leaving 
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home, look out fer them city chaps, Silas. They'll 
do ye if they gits a chance. She's got me kind o' 
scared. That's why I'm so fussy. There's one 
question Yd like to ask yer. How can you'se afford 
to sell these bonds so cheap?" 

Rosenstein coughed to hide his embarrassment. 
He was prepared for the question, but it was always 
an awkward one. Puffing nervously at his cigar, 
he said : 

"Our circular explains that. A client of ours is 
anxious to realize immediately on his holdings and 
is willing to make a great sacrifice — 

The visitor looked perplexed. 
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"Why does he have to let 'em go so cheap? 
Couldn't he get the full market value if he sold 
'em on the Exchange?" 

Again Mr. Rosenstein coughed. The old man 
was decidedly troublesome with his questions. 
Evasively he replied : 

"Perhaps he could. Again he might not find an 
immediate market. It is not always easy to sell a 
large block of securities. Besides, my dear sir, 
why should you care why he does it, so long as 
you benefit by it?" 

The old man nodded his head and stared at the 
promoter in a stupid, sleepy kind of way, as if he 
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did not grasp the argument very well, until finally 
Rosenstein, losing patience, said sharply : 

"Well, do you mean business or not ? How many 
bonds do you want?" 

The visitor pondered a moment and his eyes 
wandered with a vacant expression around the room 
until they rested on a comer where stood a large 
safe. 

"Where are the bonds?" he asked. "Let mc 
see them. Have you got 'em here?" 

Once more Rosenstein seemed ill at ease. 

"Yes," he stammered, "that is — no— they are not 
here now. But if you mean business I can have 
them here in short order." 

The old man sat bolt upright in his chair. He 
seemed to be getting more and more interested. 

"Where are they?" he asked in a peevish tone. 

"My client has them," explained the promoter. 
"I will communicate with him at once and he can 
have them here any time to suit your convenience. 
How many do you want?" 

The old man took out a pad and pencil. 

"What are the bonds and how many have you 
got to sell ?" 

"How many do you want ?" repeated Rosenstein 
cautiously. 

The old man chuckled. 
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"All you've got maybe. Fd be a fool to let a 
bargain like that slip by." 

The promoter nodded approval. 

"You're right there. It's a chance in a life- 
time." 

Again the old man took up his pad and pencil. 

"What are the bonds?" 

Opening a drawer in his desk, Rosenstein took 
out a memorandum. 

"Here's a list," he said. "There are 50 New York 
Central 6's, 100 Southern Pacific s's, 200 United 
States Steel 5's, 100 American Tobacco 6's, 50 Bal- 
timore and Ohio gold sixes — $500,000 in all!" 

"Just half a million!" ejaculated the old man. 

"Yes— half a million!" 

The farmer was silent for a moment, as if calcu- 
lating how many of the securities he could afford 
to take. Suddenly he demanded: 

"Who is this client of youm?" 

Rosenstein again looked searchingly at his inter- 
locutor. Curtly he replied: 

"He does not wish to appear in the transaction. 
He will deliver the bonds here. Your dealings must 
be with me alone." 

The visitor shook his head. 

"I don't much fancy buying bonds of a man I 
can't see. Somethin' funny about that, it seems 
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to me. How do I know they're good ? The certifi- 
cates might be forged." 

Rosenstein gave an impatient shrug of his shoul- 
ders. Testily he retorted: 

"You can't see my client and that's all there is 
to it. He will deliver them here any day and hour 
you like. But you must deal with me alone." 

The old man gave a grunt of dissatisfaction. 

"Well — I suppose Fll have to take 'em anyhow — 
client or no client. Let's see — today's Friday. Can 
ye have 'em here on Monday?" 

"How many of them?" 

"The whole lot." 

Rosenstein's eyes opened wide. 

"You take the entire lot?" he gasped. 

His caller nodded. 

"Yes, the whole bunch. I might as well at the 
price. That's $250,000 for the half-million dollars' 
worth. Looks like good business to me." 

The promoter smiled all over his face. Suavely 
he said: 

"So it is — you'll never find such a bargain. Now 
as to settlement." 

"I'll give you a certified check — I reckon that's 
good enough. It's what I get when they pay me for 
my crops." 

Rosenstein hesitated. Checks were undesirable 
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for more reasons than one, but to refuse to take one 
would only arouse suspicion. Quickly he said: 

"Very well — ^that will be satisfactory — ^a certified 
check to my order on a New York bank." 

Slowly, painfully, the old man rose to his feet. 
Evidently he had long been a martyr to rheumatism. 
Nodding his head, as if quite satisfied with the ar- 
rangements, he mumbled : 

"All right. I'll be here Monday with the check. 
What time will the bonds be here?" 

"Oh, let us say eleven o'clock." 

"That suits me." 

Full of smiles and politeness Rosenstein escorted 
his new customer to the door. 

"That'll be all right. The bonds will surely be 
here on Monday at eleven o'clock." 

As he reached the stairway the old man turned 
round. 

"How can I get a car to the Bronx? I'm a 
stranger in these parts." 

"Walk two blocks east and you'll come to the 
subway. That'll take you up to the Bronx in no 
time." 

"Thanks. Good day to ye." 

Mr. Rosenstein waited until the old man's foot- 
steps died away in the distance, then he shut the 
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door and hurrying back to his desk, picked up the 
telephone. 



When the old man reached the street, he did not 
proceed East of Broadway as directed, but, after 
a cautious glance up at Rosenstein's office windows 
to see if he was being watched, he hurried to a 
side street where a taxicab was waiting. 

The National Bank — as fast as you can go." 
'Very well, Mr. Hardcraft," said the chauffeur. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

WHEN the cashier reached the Bank after a 
record run against time from lower 
Broadway, he went at once to his private 
office, and unlocking a drawer in his desk, took from 
it a sheet of paper on which was a list of the stolen, 
securities. 

100 Southern Pacific 5's. 
200 United States Steel 5's. 
50 Baltimore and Ohio Gold 6's. 
100 American Tobacco 6's. 
50 New York Central 5's. 
TOTAL VALUE, $500,000. 

The old gentleman rubbed his hands. He had 
every reason to feel satisfied with his morning's 
work. The Bank was not going to lose half a mil- 
lion after all, and with all due respect to the Baron, 
someone else would soon be occupying Robert 
Stanton's cell in the Tombs. 

It really seemed incredible that he had been able 
to trace the bonds so quickly. From the first his 
suspicions were directed toward Rosenstein. The 
promoter had a bad record in the financial world 
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and his office was just the place the thieves would 
go to in order to get rid of their booty. There 
could be no question that the securities offered 
were the identical ones stolen. The question now 
was, who stole the bonds and how did he gain 
access to the vault? Was the watchman an ac- 
complice? These were problems still to be solved. 
Rosenstein, of course, was acting only as agent in 
the matter. In the final settling up, however, he 
would be held as accessory before the fact and get 
his deserts accordingly. 

Meantime the real thief was still at large and an 
innocent man, falsely accused, was in jail. He must 
proceed quickly if he was to unearth any more clues 
before next Monday. If he could seize the thief 
and the bonds at the same time, it would be a great 
victory. He had advertised in a dozen important 
newspapers for news of Martin Lascelles, the miss- 
ing Argentine ranch owner. He might turn up any 
moment and his testimony, of course, would clear 
Stanton immediately. 

Of course, it would be very easy to go next 
Monday to Rosenstein's office with half a dozen 
detectives and seize the bonds, but if they did they 
would only get the money. The thief would escape. 
They would not know any more than they did be- 
fore and Stanton would still be under a cloud. As 
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yet there was not enough positive evidence against 
anybody to warrant an arrest no matter how much 
ground there was for suspicion. A better plan was 
to go on following up what clues there were and 
trust to luck to lead him to the real thief. 

As he was sitting there cogitating, he heard a 
light step behind him. Looking up, he saw Marjorie. 
There was an anxious, expectant look on the young 
girl's face as she exclaimed: 

"Well— any news?" 

Drawing out a chair for her, Mr. Hardcraft 
smiled encouragingly. 

"Yes — good news. I have found the bonds " 

"You have found the bonds ?" she gasped. 

"Yes — intact — the whole half-million of them." 

"Where?" 

"Where do you imagine?" he chuckled. 

"I haven't the remotest idea." 

"Your friend Mr. Rosenstein has them." 

The young girl fell back in amazement. 

"Mr. Rosenstein!" she exclaimed. 

He nodded. 

"Yes — Mr. Rosenstein. Nice company your 
friend the Baron keeps, doesn't he ?" 

He told her the whole story, how, knowing 
Rosenstein's past record and his reputation for hav- 
ing dealings with all kinds of crooks, he had gone 
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to his office disguised as an old fanner with money 
to invest, how the promoter had nibbled eagerly 
and unsuspectingly at the bait and furnished him 
with a list of the securities which he had for 
sale 

"Are they the same bonds stolen from the bank ?" 
exclaimed Marjorie breathlessly. 

"Identical!" replied the old man. 

The young girl gave a deep sigh of relief. 

"Thank God!" she exclaimed. "Then Robert's 
honesty is no longer in question. He can be set 
free at once." 

The cashier shook his head. 

"Not so fast, my dear, not so fast. We have 
traced the bonds, and next week I hope to have 
them in my possession. But we don't know yet who 
stole them. I may have a suspicion, but I have 
as yet no tangible proof. If we go too fast and 
seize the bonds before we have unmasked the real 
thief, Rosenstein, to shield the real culprit, might 
very well swear that he bought them from Robert 
or was acting as his agent. Do you see the dan- 
ger?" 



Marjorie hung her head. She felt he was right. 

It was a very genuine peril. 

"Whom do you suspect?" she demanded. 

The old man shook his head. 
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"I can't tell you yet — ^not even you. If I breathed 
it to a single soul, all my plans might be upset. I 
am weaving a net which I believe will catch the 
fish we want. Meantime, you must be patient and 
believe that I am doing ever3rthing possible — 
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The young girl took his hand and tears sprang 
to her eyes as she murmured with grateful fervor : 

"I do believe it, Macca, dear. It's ungrateful of 
me to show impatience when you are so good. Can 
I help in any way?" 

The old man smiled grimly. 

*'Yes — by keeping away from here and giving 
me a free hand." Glancing over her shoulder 
through the door which commanded a view of the 
street he added hastily : "You had better go now. 
Your father and the Baron are coming. It's better 
they should not see us talking together. Go out by 
the side door. I'll let you know directly there is 
any news." 

With a hurried pressure of the hand, the girl 
hurried away, and the cashier quickly turned to his 
desk and pretended to be engrossed in his ledger. 
A moment later Mr. Chalmers entered accompanied 
by the Baron. 

That the president was not in any good humor 
was evident from his demeanor. A deep frown 
darkened his face and he was curt and irritable in 
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manner. Several things had gone wrong of late. 
Firstly, he had been caught short in a bull raid 
in the Stock market which had caused him serious 
personal loss, secondly he felt keenly the robbery 
of the Bank, which was a reflection on his man- 
agement, and thirdly, his daughter's attitude toward 
Baron de Champigny puzzled and worried him. 
That something was wrong was now very evident. 
Were his well-laid plans and ambition to have a 
titled son-in-law to fall through, after all? What 
would everyone say? Far and wide he had blaz- 
oned the fact that his daughter was to marry into 
the French aristocracy. He would be the laughing- 
stock of the town. Little wonder that today he 
was not in the most amiable frame of mind. 

Mr. Chalmers threw himself wearily into an 
armchair, while the Baron, his monocle in his eye, 
stood before the mirror, carefully adjusting the 
folds of his cravat. 

"Make yourself at home, gentlemen," said the 
cashier, without looking up from his work. 

The president frowned. Knowing how the cash- 
ier disliked the Frenchman, he saw the sarcasm and 
it did not help to soothe his ruffled feelings. With 
some irritation he exclaimed : 

1 was looking everywhere for you this morning, 
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Hardcraft. Where on earth did you go to? I 
waited nearly an hour for you." 

The old man chuckled. 

"I was out trying to learn something about the 
robbery. I think I've got a clue." 

Watching the Baron closely in a small mirror 
just over his desk, he thought he saw the French- 
man start ever so slightly. 

"A clue?" exclaimed the president. "What pos- 
sible clue could there be ?" 

Suddenly the Baron lost all interest in his cra- 
vat, and taking a chair, listened intently to the con- 
versation. 

"I can't say what the nature of the clue is," said 
Hardcraft, "but it is a very important clue." 

"You can't tell me — president of the Bank? 
Come, Hardcraft, that's going it a little too strong." 

The old man made no answer. He appeared not 
to hear, his gaze riveted on the enormous sapphire 
set in old Roman gold which the Baron wore on his 
little finger. Finally, looking up, he said quietly : 

"Mr. Chalmers, none knows better than I what 

your privileges are as president of this Bank, but we 

are not alone here — ^you will admit that. The Baron 

de Champigny is not an officer of this institution, 

as far as I am aware. I cannot discuss the affairs 
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of the Bank before a stranger — ^no matter how 
friendly that stranger may be to our interests." 

"In other words," laughed the Baron, rising, 
"Mr. Hardcraft does not desire my company. It 
is a very polite way of showing me the door " 



"Not at all, not at all, Baron," interrupted Chal- 
mers, motioning to the Frenchman to resume his 
seat. "We have no secrets from you. Hardcraft 
was only having his little joke." 

The cashier turned. With acerbity he said : 

"It's no joke for someone — ^believe me." 

The president shrugged his shoulders as if the 
matter were not worth an argument. In an at- 
tempt to laugh it oflf, he said : 

"Hardcraft, you are really funny. You waste 
time following up clues and run after the thief 
when we already have him in jail." 

The cashier looked fixedly at the Baron. Slowly 
he said : 

"You are mistaken, Mr. Chalmers — the thief is 
still at liberty." 

The Frenchman gave a mocking laugh. 

"What?" exclaimed the president, "do you still 
mean to say that Stanton did not steal the bonds ?" 

"I do," replied the cashier firmly, "and I hope 
to prove it, too." 
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The Baron lit a cigarette. Between puffs he said 
banteringly : 

"Let me help you. Monsieur Hardcraft. There 
is nothing I love so much as adventure and mystery. 
You say Stanton is innocent. For argument's sake, 
rU agree that he is. Someone else, then, robbed 
the Bank. You will admit that he's a smart fel- 
low. Let me help you find this clever rogue. Sup- 
pose we follow up your clues together." 

The cashier returned the foreigner's stare until 
the latter, disconcerted by the fixity of his gaze, 
looked away. In a tone of triumph, the cashier 
said grimly: 

''Very good, Baron; I accept your offer. If you 
really mean it, I will come and ask you to help me 
in this extraordinary case. I believe you are right. 
I think you can help me." 

The Frenchman laughed lightly. 

"Of course I mean it. Come to my rooms any 
time. You know where I live. We'll talk it over." 
Mockingly he added: "What do I get if I help 
you find the real thief?" 

"You can coimt on getting all that's coming to 
you," was the quick rejoinder. 

The cashier rose and picking up a ledger from 

his desk, made for the door. 

7f you gentlemen will excuse me a moment, I 
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have to attend to a little business at the Loan desk, 
ril be back presently. Make yourselves comfort- 
able." 

When he had disappeared, the president turned 
to the Baron with a laugh. 

"Poor old chap ! He means well, I suppose, but 
sometimes he is very tiresome with his clues and ab- 
surd theories." 

The Baron puffed silently at his cigarette. Care- 
lessly he said : 

"If it amuses him — why not? We all have dif- 
ferent ways of enjoying life. That is his." 

The banker looked searchingly at his companion.* 
Now they were alone, it was perhaps a good op- 
portunity to ask once for all what the Frenchman's 
intentions really were regarding his daughter. 

"By the bye. Baron, have you and Marjorie come 
to any decision yet in regards to the date of your 
marriage ?*' 

Before answering, the Baron flecked away the 
ash of his cigarette. With assumed surprise he 
looked up and said: 

"Mon cher monsieur — is it possible that you dp 
not know?" 

"Know what ?" demanded the banker, his misgiv- 
ings returning with redoubled force. 
That the engagement is broken off?" 
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•'Broken off?" echoed Mr. Chalmers, in dismay. 

The Baron nodded. Indifferently he went on : 

"Your daughter and I understand each other per- 
fectly. We both came to the conclusion that our 
marriage would be undesirable — ^and so we agreed 
to put an end to the affair. Everything has been 
most amicable, I assure yot^ — ^not the slightest un- 
pleasantness or scandal." 

"Why wasn't I told?" demanded the president, 
his face flushing as his wrath rose. "I think I de- 
served that much consideration, if not from my 
daughter, at least from you, to whom I threw my 
house wide open." 

The Baron shrugged his shoulders. 

"Cher monsieur, you must really not blame me. 
Your daughter asked me to say nothing. My visits 
at your house have continued as usual, but the en- 
gagement has been broken off for some time." 

"And I knew nothing of it?" exclaimed the fa- 
ther. "Why didn't Marjorie tell me?" 

The Baron shrugged his shoulders. 

"Perhaps your daughter had her own reasons for 
wishing to evade awkward questions." 

Mr. Chalmers looked up quickly. 

"What awkward questions?" 

The Frenchman smiled cynically. This was his 
chance. 
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"You are perhaps not aware that Miss Marjorie 
has transferred her affections elsewhere/' 

The banker stared. 

"What do you mean?" he demanded. 

The Baron hesitated. 

"Perhaps it is hardly correct for me to say any- 
thing. But I feel I owe you an explanation. I do 
not see why I should bear the blame. You have 
been very kind and courteous to me. I am not will- 
ing that you should have the impression that I am 
at fault. Your daughter loves another man. She 
refused to admit it, but I know it to be the truth. 
She told me she had made a mistake in engaging 
herself to me and virtually asked me to release her, 
which — being a gentleman — I could not refuse 
to do." 

"Who is this other man ?" demanded the banker. 

"A former clerk in your employ — Robert Stan- 
ton!" 

The banker bounded to his feet. 

"What! Robert Stanton — ^the man now in the 
Tombs for the Bank robbery?" 

The Baron puffed at his cigarette. 

"The same," he said calmly. 

"Incredible — preposterous !" exclaimed Mr. Chal- 
mers. 

The Frenchman shrugged his shoulders. 
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"Nevertheless it is the truth, mon cher monsieur. 
You understand now why Miss Marjorie and her 
old friend Mr. Hardcraft are so interested in the 
prisoner." 

"My God!" exclaimed the president "My 
daughter in love with — a thief!" 

The Baron smiled cynically. 

"Mon cher, you never know what a woman will 
do. She never reasons. She acts only from im- 
pulse." 

Picking up his hat and cane, the Baron held out 
his hand. In lordly fashion he went on : 

"Of course, you understand that, under the cir- 
cumstances, it is best that I discontinue my calls 
at your house. I am sincerely sorry, for I liked 
your company. You were a congenial friend and 
I had hoped that the acquaintance beg^n so pleas- 
antly would have ripened into a life-long relation- 
ship. Goodbye, I may not see you again for a 
long time — if ever." 

"Where are you going?" asked the banker. 

Studying the pattern of the carpet, the Baron 
tapped his patent-leather shoes with his gold-tipped 
cane. Carelessly he said : 

"Oh, I am returning to France. I received a ca- 
ble yesterday from my agent saying that several 
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matters connected with my estate need straighten- 
ing out. I sail next Saturday on the Province," 

The banker rose reluctantly to take the hand ex- 
tended. Warmly he said : 

"My dear Baron, Fm more sorry than I can say 
to hear that you're leaving us. Don't you think the 
matter might still be smoothed out if you stayed?" 

The Baron drew himself up. In an injured tone 
he said proudly: 

"A Baron de Champigny does not plead more 
than once to a woman. I am going and I shall 
probably never return. Goodbye." 

They shook hands and the next moment the 
Frenchman had disappeared, leaving the banker 
alone. 
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CHAPTER XV 

FOR some minutes Mr. Chalmers sat motion- 
less, angrily gnawing the ends of his mous- 
tache. He had guessed aright. What he 
dreaded had happened, and his long-cherished 
dream of marriage into an aristocratic family was 
hopelessly shattered. Not only had his scheme of 
social aggrandizement utterly failed, but his daugh- 
ter had made a fool of him and now promised to 
involve him in scandal as well. Could it be pos- 
sible that she had so far forgotten what she owed 
her own and his position as to compromise herself 
with a thief? Good God! It only needed some 
such scandal to ruin him completely. 

Suddenly the sound of his daughter's voice in 
the outside corridor made him look up. 

"I may have left it in Mr. Hardcraft's room," 
said Marjorie. 

The next instant the girl appeared on the thres- 
hold, much perturbed at the supposed loss of her 
purse. 

"Hello, dad !" she smiled. "Did I leave my pock- 
etbook here?*' 
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Mr. Chalmers, the stem, set expression of his 
face unchanged, pointed to the safe where Mr. 
Hardcraft had placed the purse for safe keeping. 

"Oh, Fm so glad," exclaimed the girl as she 
went to get it. "I didn't know where I'd lost it 
I was in such a state. I only missed it when I went 
into a store to buy something. I had my whole 
month's allowance in it. Just think, if I had had 
to ask you for more!" Looking more closely at 
her father, she added quickly : "What's the matter, 
dad? Why do you look so cross?" 

"Shut the door and sit down," he said coldly. "I 
wish to speak to you." 

Obediently, she dropped into a seat, and waited. 
Something important must have happened for him 
to be in so serious a mood. Except for the com- 
monplaces of every day it was very seldom that he 
ever spoke to her at all. But today there was 
something in his manner that gave her warning of 
a storm. 

"I'm listening," she said quietly. 

"What's this I hear about your having bn^en 
off with Baron de Champigny ? Is it true ?" 

"Quite true." 

"Don't you think," he demanded, with rising an- 
ger, "that you might have taken me into your con- 
fidence and not let me hear it first from a stranger?" 
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"There was a good reason why I did not tell you. 
Baron de Champig^y asked me as a favor to say 
nothing to anybody for three weeks. The three 
weeks have not yet expired." 

The banker looked at her in surprise. 

"Qiampigny asked you to say nothing? Why, it 
was he who told me — not ten minutes ago." 

The girl shrugged her shoulders. 

"No doubt he wanted to explain it from his point 
of view, and in his own way." 

"Why did you break it off?" 

"Because I found I did not love him." 

The banker gave a short, rasping laugh. Cyn- 
ically he retorted: 

"Since when is the modem girl marrying for 
love? Do you think I can believe in your sincerity 
when you engaged yourself after knowing the 
Baron only a week ? No, all you saw in him was the 
title. You were so eager for that that you were 
willing to sell yourself whether you cared for him 
or not. What's made you change your mind so 
suddenlv ?" 

Burying her face in her muff, the girl choked 
back a sob. 

"I wanted to be decent — that's all," she gasped. 
"I wanted to retain my self-respect." 

Again the banker laughed scoflSngly. 
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"Self-respect, eh? Do you think it's adding 
anything to your self-respect to have your name 
coupled with that of a thief?" 

Taken by surprise, Marjorie started back. In- 
dignantly she exclaimed: 

"What do you mean ?" 

His face almost purple with anger, the banker 
brought his fist down heavily on the desk. 

"I mean," he thundered, "that my daughter has 
forgotten the duty she owes society and her father. 
I mean that you have not hesitated to bring dis- 
grace upon yourself and me by secretly associating 
with a young scoundrel who, convicted of a felony, 
will soon be sent to State prison for twenty years." 

Her eyes flashing, her bosom heaving, Marjorie 
sprang to her feet. 

"It's a lie!" she cried. "He*s innocent! He did 
not rob the Bank !" 

The banker shrugged his shoulders. Cynically 
he replied: 

"He'll have to prove that when he comes to 
trial." 

"No— he won't," retorted the girl now thor- 
oughly aroused. "It's you who will have to prove 
him guilty." 

Her father laughed mockingly. 
• "There will be no trouble about that — ^the evi- 
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dence against him is overwhelming." Changing his 
bantering tone, he said sternly : "How do you come 
to take such a keen interest in the fellow ? It can't 
be possible that what I've been told is true — that 
you have so far forgotten yourself as to encourage 
Stanton's impudent attentions? Come — ^you might 
as well be frank about it. All sort of gossip is 
going the rounds." 

Marjorie drew herself up proudly, a habit she 
had when agitated or aggrieved. 

"I intend to be frank— quite frank. I had in- 
tended telling you before, but this infamous charge 
against him and his arrest came. I thought I would 
wait till his name was cleared. But since you ask 
me to be frank, I will be frank. I love Robert 
Stanton and I have promised to be his wife." 

The blood rushed to the banker's face. 

"You've what?" he exclaimed in a tense, hoarse 
voice. 

"I have promised to marry him," she repeated 
coolly. 

For a moment Mr. Chalmers was too enraged to 
speak. He tried to say something, but he could 
not articulate. Jumping to his feet and clutching 
convulsively at the desk, he clenched his fists and 
looked as though he was about to advance and 
strike her. But Marjorie, unafraid, stood her 
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ground, and the next instant, he sank back limp in 
his chair. 

"Are you mad ?" he said when he had somewhat 
recovered. 

"I am sane enough," she smiled. "This time I 
know my own mind. I shall first prove Robert 
innocent and then I shall marry him." 

"If you do, rU cut you off with nothing. Ill 
strike your name out of my will You won't get 
a cent. That's all he's after — that fellow — ^your 
money." 

"Don't judge him by your selection — ^Baron de 
Champigny," she said sarcastically. "No— Robert 
doesn't want your money. He's not that kind of a 
man. He'll work for me. I don't want your 
money, either. We'll both be happier without it. 
Money is only a curse. It has been a curse to 
you. It has hardened your character. It has killed 
every spark of affection, every decent impulse you 
ever had. It is all you think of. It is your God !" 

"Who else besides myself and Baron de Cham- 
pigny knows about this new engagement?" he de- 
manded. 

"No one— except Macca." 

He laughed bitterly. 

"So— Hardcraft has been your confidant, eh? 
That's why you're always running in here to see 
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him. Under pretense of lifelong attachment you 
and he have been plotting against me — scheming to 
bring ruin and disgrace upon me. Hardcraft hates 
me — he has always been envious because I was pro- 
moted over his head. This is his revenge. He has 
gradually poisoned my own child's mind against her 
father." 

Marjorie's eyes flashed. She did not mind an 
injustice to herself, but she would not tolerate an 
injustice to Macca. 

"It is false," she cried, "and you know it is false. 
In all these years Macca has always been loyal to 
you, just as he has always been the faithful watch- 
dog of the Bank. If he sees faults in you, he has 
never mentioned them to me. Why have I gone to 
Macca? Because he is the only one since poor 
mamma died, since I can remember in fact, who has 
ever shown me any affection. You — engrossed in 
money-making schemes, had no time for me. You 
seldom, if ever, spoke to me; if you did it was 
only to scold. You left me to nurses and govern- 
esses, trying sometimes to still your conscience by 
bringing me an expensive toy. How I always de- 
tested those toys you brought ! My childish instinct 
told me the gifts were not prompted by real affec- 
tion. When your back was turned I tore them to 
pieces and then burst into tears. It was your love, 
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your affection I craved, and of that you had none 
to give. Macca was different. He loved me be- 
cause I reminded him of someone he loved. He 
was kind to me and bestowed on me the affection 
I had looked for in vain from you. I learned to 
confide in him and trust him. What more natural* 
therefore, that when I was engaged to be married 
I should go and tell him all about it. He warned 
me against Baron de Champigny and he was right. 
It was proof of his affection. He loved me enough 
to warn me. But you — ^you would have sacrificed 
my happiness merely to further your own ambi- 
tions " 

The banker was about to protest when suddenly 
footsteps were heard outside and a moment later 
Mr. Hardcraft entered, ledger under his arm. The 
old man's face broke into a smile on seeing Mar- 
jorie. Cheerily, he exclaimed: 

"Looks as though this is my reception day. Did 
you get your purse? I found it directly you left. 
You're lucky to get it back — ^these days so many 
clever thieves are about. Now you'll stop and have 
a cup of tea with your father and me, eh?" 

The young girl picked up her muff. With a light 
laugh she answered : 

"No, indeed — ^you are far too busy. I wouldn't 
think of such a thing. Goodbye, dad — I'll see you 
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tonight. Don't forget that the Pearsons are coming 
to dinner. Goodbye, Macca." 

The banker gave a surly nod, but the cashier took 
her to the door. 

"Goodbye, my child, keep an eye on your purse 
next time — so many rogues about !" 

"AU right," she laughed, "I will." 

The old man looked after her for a moment until 
she disappeared through the main entrance and then 
went briskly into his office. Mr. Chalmers, his 
brow contracted in a frown, sat on the sofa in 
gloomy silence. 

Opening his ledger and paying as little attention 
to the president as if he were not there, the cashier 
again set to work adding up new columns of figures. 
There was another tiresome discrepancy and until 
he discovered where it was, he would not be satis- 
fied. For some minutes he worked in silence when 
suddenly, looking up, he said with a chuckle: 

"The Baron didn't stay very long, did he?" 

*No — he had business to attend to down town." 

The old man chuckled. 

*'I guess he doesn't find the air round here any 
too bracing." 

At any other time the banker would have quickly 
resented as a slight to him the cashier's sarcastic 
thrust at a personal friend, but at the present mo- 
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ment he was so upset and unnerved by what Mar- 
jorie had told him that he had no mind for any* 
thing else. He was glad they were alone. There 
were several things he wanted to speak to the old 
man about, and his daughter's escapade was one of 
them. Testily he began : 

"Say, Hardcraft, can this be true what I hear 
about Mar jorie and that fellow Stanton?" 

Mr. Hardcraft looked up, an amused twinkle in 
his eye. Warily he replied : 

"If Mar jorie told you, I guess it's so. She al- 
ways was a truthful girl." 

"Can it be possible," went on the president, his 
voice again rising in anger, "that my daughter 
really cares for that young scoundrel ?" Assuming 
an injured tone, he went on: "Really, Hardcraft, 
I thought you had my interests too much at heart 
to permit anything of that kind. At least you 
should have called my attention to it. It isn't 
loyal." 

The old man flushed and then turned pale. He 
seemed to be wanting to make reply, but the words 
stuck in his throat. After more than forty years 
faithful ser\'ice at the Bank it seemed hard that he 
should be spoken to in this peremptory manner. 
It was on the tip of his tongue to make a sharp 
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retort, but by a g^eat effort he controlled himself. 
Going on with his work, he said quietly : 

"Chalmers, you ought to know me by this time. 
No one better than yourself knows that I have your 
daughter's interest at heart. Between ourselves I 
think I look after her better than you do — for you 
were ready, even eager, to hand her over to the 
first titled scoundrel that came along, while I bit- 
terly opposed the match directly I heard of it. But 
Marjorie refused to listen to me. Encouraged by 
you, she would certainly have married Baron de 
Champigny and been the unhappiest woman on 
earth if by sheer luck she had not happened to run 
across young Stanton — 
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"Luck, you say!" exclaimed the banker bitterly. 

"Yes — luck," insisted the old man firmly. "That 
chance meeting — ^the beginning of that new ac- 
quaintance with a man she could respect— opened 
her eyes to the folly of which both you and she 
had been nearly guilty — ^marrying a scoundrel for 
the sake of a title " 

"What do you mean," broke in the banker, ^y 
continually attacking Baron de Champigny's charac- 
ter? Don't you know who he is? The family is 
one of the best on the Continent." 

"The rest of them may be all right," retorted the 
old man doggedly. "I don't know anything about 
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them. But I don't like the looks of this one. 
There's something wrong about him. The title has 
blinded you. In my opinion he's a crook- 

'What proofs have you?" 

1 have no proofs — as yet' 



Tshaw!" exclaimed Mr. Chalmers, "what you 
say is ridiculous. You attack a man's character 
without having the slightest ground for your ill 
will. The real truth is that he trod on your toes 
the day of the check incident tod you've never 
forgiven him." 

The old man smiled grimly. Shaking his head 
he chuckled: 

"All right — ^all right. Have your way. You and 
I have never agreed on some matters and I guess 
this is one of them. I say he's a fraud. It's no 
affair of mine, of course. You can choose your 
own friends. I wash my hands of it." Changing 
the subject he said: 

"There's a directors' meeting today. Are you 
going to preside or shall I?" 

Chalmers nodded. 

"Yes — ^that's really what I wanted to see you 
about. It's more important than anything else. I'm 
going to bring up at today's meeting the question 
of enlarging the Bank and taking in the empty 
house next door. The thing must go through this 
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time. Our business is rapidly expanding. We 
badly need the extra room." 

The cashier nodded approval. 

"Yes — that's very true. There's no question that 
we need the room." 

"There's only one question, of the cost," went on 
the president. "As I told you before I have reason 
to know that the holders of the property are pre- 
pared to come down from the price they originally 
asked. We can get it for at least $10,000 cheaper. 
Even as an investment it might be worth that to 
the Bank." 

"Yes — that's true," assented the old man. 

"I want your support at the meeting," went on 
Chalmers. "Several of the directors have promised 
to vote with us, so today we ought to be able to 
settle the matter." 

The cashier gave a gesture of approval. 

"Yes, rU support you. I believe it's a good thing. 
The trouble with our directors is that they can't 
see further than their noses. They hate to think 
of any reduction in dividends on account of im- 
provements." 

The cashier chuckled. The prospect of seeing 

realized his dream of an enlarged Bank was enough 

to put him in good humor again. 
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Turning the matter over in his mind for a mo- 
ment, he said thoughtfully : 

"If we're going to discuss it at today's meeting 
I ought to know what I'm talking about. The di- 
rectors are sure to ask questions about the house — 
its present condition, what improvements are neces- 
sary, the probable cost, etc." 

"That's right," assented the president. "Why 
don't you run in next door and look the place 
over?" 

The cashier nodded. 

"I guess I will. It's a good five jrears since I 
was in there last. I'll get the key from the agent 
tomorrow morning." 

Mr. Chalmers jumped with alacrity to his feet. 
The frown on his face had disappeared. Business 
interests in his life had always outweighed every 
other care. This long cherished scheme of improv- 
ing and enlarging the bank, which would redound 
to his credit as president, caused him to forget 
for the moment all about Marjorie's rebellious 
attitude. 

"A splendid idea!" he exclaimed. "Inspect the 
place carefully from top to bottom. Then we'll be 
in a position to know what we're talking about. I 
shall be very busy tomorrow morning. I have sev- 
eral calls to make — or I'd go in with you." 
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"That's not necessary," rejoined the cashier. 
"I'll go in alone/' 

"All right — ^let me know what you find before 
the meeting is called/' 

Mr. Chalmers left the office and Mr. Hardcraft 
quickly picked up the telephone. 

Greeley 4304," he said to the operator. 
Capital idea — capital idea !" he mumbled to him- 
self while waiting for the number. "If we didn't 
buy the place we might get some undesirable next 
door. We must do it even if only for self protec- 
tion." Suddenly there was a click at the other end 
of the wire. 

"Hello — is this Mr. Jones? Good morning, Mr. 
Jones. This is Mr. Hardcraft of the National 
Bank. We've been thinking over again that matter 
of taking in that property next door. Yes — pre- 
cisely — if we can get it on our own terms. Been 
empty a long time — ^ten years to my knowledge. 
Almost sold it, you say ? Oh, I see — he paid a small 
deposit, and had the keys but after being there about 
two weeks changed his mind and forfeited the de- 
posit. Queer, we never saw anything of him! 
Foreigner, eh? Well, I'm just as glad he got out. 
We want the place this time — if we can come to 
terms with the owner I think there's no doubt we'll 
buy it. But I want to look the place over. Can you 
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meet me at the door with the key in about an 
hour? All right, FU be there." 

The cashier hung up the receiver. Rubbing his 
hands together with satisfaction he muttered: 

"We'll get the property all right. Lucky that 
foreign chap didn't take it after all. Queer we 
didn't see something of him!" 
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CHAPTER XVI 

TAKE care!" exclaimed the agent wamingly 
as he went ahead, groping his way carefully 
along the pitch-dark hall. "There's a step 
here somewhere. You'd better wait till I open the 
shutters. Then we can see what we're about." 

Unable to make further progress in the dark- 
ness, Mr. Hardcraft came to a halt. Instinctively 
he buttoned his coat. Like in all houses that have 
been long uninhabited there was a dampness in 
the musty atmosphere that chilled him to the bone. 
The place reminded him of a tomb. Even the 
agent's voice, as he spoke, had a sepulchral ring. 

One of the few old-fashioned roomy residences 
of ante-bellum days that still remain here and there 
on Fifth Avenue if only to remind New Yorkers of 
its past, and conspicuous among more modem and 
imposing edifices by their very dinginess, the house 
had been unoccupied so long that it was practically 
a ruin. No attempt had been made at repairs for 
years. Its owner, a man of vast wealth, had so 
little need of the income to be derived from its 
rental that he went to no pains either to find or 
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please a tenant. The house had long remained un- 
occupied and there being nothing to arrest the in- 
roads of damp and decay, the property had rapidly 
become a grievous eye-sore to its aristocratic neigh- 
bors. Most of the windows, which were too much 
begrimed with the accumulated dust of years to be 
any longer transparent, were broken ; the iron rail- 
ings on the stoop had fallen in; and the massive 
front door, once elaborately carved and ornamented, 
was now rotting on its hinges. Inside the havoc 
was no less. Huge pieces of plaster had fallen from 
the ceiling, exposing the wooden lathing, and large 
damp stains marred the once costly wall-paper in 
the drawing room. Cobwebs hung in festoons from 
every comer. There were gaping holes here and 
there in the once beautiful parquet floor where the 
wood had rotted and fallen in. The dust underfoot 
was so thick that it resembled sand. 

"What a wreck!" ejaculated the cashier when, 
Anally, the agent threw open a shutter and let in a 
flood of daylight. 

"There's not much left, is there ?" 

Mr. Hardcraft shook his head. 

"Awful — awful — ^worse than I anticipated. All 

it's good for is to be pulled down. We'll be bu)ring 

the ground, that's about all.' 
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"I don't agree with you there," laughed the agent. 
"It's not so bad as all that. The walls and floors 
are still intact and so is the flooring in places. A 
clever architect can do wonders nowadays in mod- 
ernizing an old building. Why, the last man I 
showed it to— that Frenchman I mentioned to you 
— talked of making very few changes." 

Mr. Hardcraft chuckled. 

"He didn't make any, did he? I guess he found 
it cheaper to forfeit his deposit than start making 
repairs. Who was the man anyhow?" 

"I don't know much about him, except that he 
was rather aristocratic in manner and wore a 
monocle." 

The old man looked up quickly. 

"A monocle you say ?" 

The agent nodded. 

''Yes — ^what's strange about that ? All swell for- 
eigners wear monocles, don't they?" 

"What's his name?" demanded the cashier 
eagerly. 

"Rothier or Rotheau — something like that — I 
forget now. I didn't see much of him. After being 
in possession of the house for about a couple of 
weeks he brought me the keys saying he had 
changed his mind about the purchase and was will- 
ing to lose the deposit." 
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Mr. Hardcraft scratched his head in a puzzled 
kind of way. Absent-mindedly, he muttered : 

"Frenchman and wears a monocle, eh? What 
kind of a fellow was he?" 

"A typical foreigner — spoke with a slight accent 
— ^haughty and aggressive in manner and wore a 
white derby hat with a black band." 

The cashier listened intently. 
^Did you notice any jewelry in particular?" 
^Why yes, I did. He wore on the little finger of 
his left hand an enormous sapphire in an old Roman 
gold setting." 

"Ah!" exclaimed the cashier. "My surmise was 
correct — it's he!" 

"Who?" demanded the agent, staring. 

"Oh, nothing," stammered Mr. Hardcraft. "Your 
description fits a man I once knew. I thought for 
the moment that it might be he? But the name is 
not the same — quite different, in fact. It's not the 
same man." In a low tone he muttered to himself: 
"What could the Baron possibly want in this empty 
house ?" 

The agent turned to his visitor. With an en- 
gaging smile, meant to promote the success of the 
deal on hand he said: 

"Well, Mr. Hardcraft, what do you say? Do 
you think your people will be interested? The 
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owner is ready to sell — at practically your own 
figure, just to get the place off his hands, and I need 
hardly tell you what an acquisition it would be to 
your Bank/' 

"Yes — ^yes — we know all that/' replied the 
cashier testily. "The only question is whether the 
house can be adapted to our uses. To ascertain that 
I must make a thorough examination of the prem- 
ises from cellar to roof. I can't decide in a hurry." 

"Oh, that's all right/' replied the agent with an 
apologetic gesture. "Take all the time you want. 
You don't need to hurry. Make yourself quite at 
home. You don't need me here. I'll leave you and 
get back to the office. You can send me the key 
when you — 
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The cashier nodded in approval. 

"All right — ^you run along. I'll stay a while and 
take a look round." 

The agent went out, banging the door behind 
him. 

Only too glad to be alone, so he could continue 
the tour of inspection at his leisure, Mr. Hard- 
craft's first move was to relight the piece of candle. 
The next place to see was the cellar. No doubt 
it was dark and damp down there. He must be 
careful or he would fall. 

Before proceeding downstairs he stopped for a 
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moment to weigh things over in his mind. A new 
light suddenly flashed across the old man's mind. 
For the moment it was too shadowy and uncertain 
to take definite shape, but the truth of it startled 
him. He was thinking of what the agent had told 
him of the two-weeks' tenant. From the descrip- 
tion it must be the Baron. Yet what possible busi- 
ness could the Baron have had in that empty house ? 
That the Frenchman had any serious notion of buy- 
ing the property was exceedingly doubtful. On the 
other hand, if he did not need it, why had he paid 
and forfeited a considerable deposit? People are 
not so foolish as to deliberately throw money away 
unless they have some good reason. What was the 
Baron's reason? Why had he given the agent a 
name that was not his own? The only logical 
reason for this, of course, was that he did not wish 
anyone to know of his presence in the house. 
Therefore, he was there for some wrong purpose. 

He remembered the case of a bank up state being 
robbed by the thieves tunnelling into the vault from 
an empty building next door. Every night the floor- 
ing was taken up, and when dawn came the floor 
was carefully relaid until the next night, when the 
robbers began again. In this way tons of masonry 
and dirt were removed and the debris carried away 
in baskets, and this went on until at last the steel 
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wall of the vault was reached when it was a com- 
paratively easy matter to cut through. 

The cashier's hand fairly shook with excitement. 
Was this the solution? Was he on the verge of dis- 
covering how the bank was robbed ? Was the secret 
contained in this empty hoilse? What hand had 
brought him here today if not that of Providence 
itself, so the guilty might be apprehended and pun- 
ished and the innocent cleared from unjust blame. 

What had the Baron to do with the affair? Why 
was Rosenstein offering the very bonds stolen at 
half their real price ? These were questions that the 
next twenty-four hours would see answered. 

The first place to examine was the cellar. Imme- 
diately adjoining as it did the vaults of the bank, 
it was necessary he should know exactly how much 
space there was and just how much could be utilized 
for vault purposes. 

Feeling his way to the stairs, he descended care- 
fully, lighting his way as he went with the bit of 
candle. When, finally, the cellar floor was reached, 
he found himself in a veritable labyrinth of cave- 
like cellars, leading in all directions. One large 
recess near the furnace was, no doubt, where the 
coal was kept. Here was the laundry; there the 
wine cellar. 

He was glancing at the cement floors, also cov- 
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ered with the thick layer of grey ash-colored sub- 
stance, the accumulated dust of years, which he had 
already remarked upstairs when suddenly his eye 
was arrested by the imprint of a man's foot. The 
sight startled as well as surprised him. Upstairs, 
he would have thought nothing of it. Such foot- 
marks could easily have been those of the agent or 
of the recent tenant. But down here what attrac- 
tion could a damp, mouldy, empty cellar have either 
for the agent or the Frenchman? 

Examining the floor more closely, he saw that 
there were not only one or two such marks, but a 
number of them, and while they tracked right and 
left, into nearly all the cellars, most of the traffic 
led direct to a large store room which he had not 
yet inspected. As this store room was immediately 
contiguous to the Bank vaults and only separated by 
a brick wall some two feet thick, it naturally at- 
tracted the cashier more than any other part of the 
basement floor, and it was with considerable interest 
that he went in. 

Owing to the absence of windows, it was darker 
than the other cellars and as the candle gave little 
or no light it was some time, after he had entered, 
before he could see anything distinctly. He found 
himself in a huge empty space, oblong in shape 
with bare whitewashed walls extending all the way 
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from Fifth Avenue to the extreme rear of the build- 
ing. On the right was the west wall which sepa- 
rated the house from the Bank. 

In one comer a heap of litter attracted his atten- 
tion. Examining it more closely, he was surprised 
to find it consisted of mortar and broken brick. 
What could such stuff be doing there? He was 
wondering where it had come from when suddenly 
his eye noticed something unusual in the west wall. 
In a comer near thfe Fifth Avenue end an opening 
latmdry purposes, yet that was impossible. There 
was a hole about four feet square. This doubtless 
was the explanation of the material that made the 
pile of debris in the comer. 

But what was the hole for? At first he thought 
they had intended building a chimney there for 
laundry purposes, yet that was impossible. There 
was no flue. Nor could it be with the idea of en- 
larging the cellar, for if they had dug much further 
they would have gone through into the Bank. 

Suddenly the truth flashed upon him. That's just 
as he thought — a tunnel had been excavated for the 
purpose of forcing an entrance into the Bank. Now 
the mystery of the robbery was cleared up. The 
thief had burrowed his way into the vault from 
this empty house. 

Eagerly the cashier examined the opening. Yes, 
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there was no possible doubt about it. At last the 
problem was solved! The concrete evidence lay 
there before his eyes. And a comparatively easy 
job it was too. The thief merely had to remove 
the bricks one by one until he reached the steel 
lining of the vault. And through this he had de- 
liberately cut his way. This was not so easy. In 
fact it presented tremendous difficulties, as the steel 
wall was nearly two inches thick. Yet it was done 
so neatly that it was impossible to tell at a super- 
ficial glance that the steel wall had ever been dis- 
turbed. Yet here was the very place where the cut 
had been made. Even now it yielded on pressure 
showing that the panel of steel was loose. No, this 
had been no easy job, but a task of great difficulty 
calling for infinite patience and skill. Whoever it 
was, professional cracksman or amateur, he had 
done it most successfully. 

Through the aperture thus made he had gained 
access to the outer vault chamber and being already 
in possession of the combination he had found the 
rest easy. Once he had secured the money and 
the bonds he had made his retreat in the same way, 
carefully replacing the sheet of steel as he went so 
that only the most minute examination on the inner 
side could possibly tell it had ever been displaced. 

The cashier's first impulse was to hurry to a tele- 
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phone and acquaint Captain Brent and also Mr. 
Chalmers with his discovery, but on reflection he 
decided he wouldn't. The police would only muddle 
matters. Ever since the arrest of Stanton, the police 
captain had professed to regard the case as closed, 
politely refusing to heed the cashier's protests that 
he had laid his hand on the wrong man. It was 
far better to keep the matter quiet. If the news- 
papers got hold of the story they would make a big 
sensation out of it, and the real thief would be 
alarmed and seek safety in flight, taking the stolen 
securities with him. How far would they be ad- 
vanced then? After all, their real object was less 
to send the crook to jail than to get the Bank's 
money back and clear Stanton's name, if only for 
Marjorie's sake. It was far more advisable to keep 
the discovery a secret until the proper time came to 
wield it as a weapon. 

But in his own mind there was very little room 
for further doubt. Suspicions that had long been 
forming were now more than amply confirmed. If 
he had not allowed them to take definite shape be- 
fore it was because he had always made it a maxim 
in life never to come to any decision until he was 
absolutely sure. That was why he did not want 
to take a false step now that might spoil every- 
thing. 
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Crossing the cellar to the corner where the heap 
of debris littered the concrete floor, he turned some 
of the bricks and mortar over curiously with his 
foot. 

"What a man will do for money!" he pondered 
to himself. "To think of the labor of digging all 
that stuff out and carrying it over here unaided. 
The manual effort alone is prodigious. Yet if a 
crook were asked to exert himself in the slightest 
degree in some honest, legitimate way, he would 
grumble and call it hard work.*' 

Suddenly he caught a glimpse of what looked 
like a bit of white paper protruding from the rub- 
bish. Stooping, he found it was a half-consumed 
cigarette. 

An exclamation of delight escaped the old man's 
lips as he examined the remnant closely. 

"Ah !" he muttered, "this looks familiar. Yes — 
there it is — the same old zigzag design at the edge. 
At last I've got him ! No doubt is possible. This 
is the link that will send the Baron to the peniten- 
tiary." 

He blew out the candle, now burned down to the 
socket, and as he climbed his way upstairs again 
he reviewed matters rapidly in his mind. 

It was all plain enough now. It was just as he 
had suspected from the beginning. Thwarted in his 
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scheme of marrying Marjorie's money, the Baron 
' had suddenly realized what a comparatively easy 
thing it would be to rob the Bank. How he got 
hold of the combination was still to be explained, 
but no doubt the visit of inspection he had paid the 
vault in company with Mr. Qialmers, helped him 
considerably in the furtherance of his plans. Other 
favorable circumstances had also aided him. The 
arrest of Stanton had prevented suspicion falling 
upon himself and this explained, of course, why he 
encouraged Mr. Chalmers' opinion that the clerk 
was guilty. With Rosenstein's assistance he ex- 
pected to realize on the stolen securities after which 
he would flee the country. 

"A well-laid plot," muttered the old cashier, *1)ut 
it will be spoiled yet, if I've anything to say." 

As he left the building, carefully shutting the 
door behind him, he tried to think out a plan of 
action. He must not notify the police. That he 
had already decided upon. On the other hand, the 
Frenchman must not be allowed to escape. Every 
moment now was precious. Suddenly there came 
to his mind the Baron's words : "Any assistance I 
can be to you, command me." 

The cashier smiled grimly. 

'That chap has been a play actor long enough. 
Now it's my turn to do a little acting." 
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Hastening into his office at the Bank, his wrin- 
kled face flushed with excitement from the discovery 
he had made, the old man picked up the telephone. 
First he rang up Mr. Chalmers. 

"Hello, Chalmers, is that you? This is Hard- 
craft, I've good news for you. I've found the 
bonds — ^yes — all of them! Congratulate me, I 
should think you would. Can you meet me at 
Baron de Champigny's apartment this evening at 
8.30? Yes — at the Glenmore. I'll be there from 
eight on. Don't fail to come. It's very important. 
All right!" 

He waited a moment until the president's wire 
was disconnected and then, calling the Hotel Glen- 
more, he asked to be connected with Baron de 
Champigny. In a moment he had the Baron on 
the wire. 

"Hello, is that you, Baron? This is Hardcraft 
of the Bank. I hope you've not forgotten your 
promise of a few days ago. You know — about the 
robbery. You said you'd help me. I've unearthed 
a most important clue and I'd like to talk it over 
with you. Yes — I thought you'd be glad to hear 
about it. You're just the man I need to talk things 
over with — ^you seem to have so much experience in 
these matters. If you don't mind I'll run over and 
see you at your apartment this evening. I'll be there 
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about 8 o'clock. We'll have a quiet chat. Thanks. 
Goodbye." 

Removing his coat and hat, which in his eager- 
ness to reach the 'phone he had forgotten to do, the 
old man mumbled to himself : 

"An expert on bank robberies, eh ? Well, I guess 
he is.'' 
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CHAPTER XVII 

THE Glenmore, as on every Saturday night 
when dancing went hand in hand with a 
recherche dinner, was crowded to the doors. 
The crush of guests and visitors in the Lounge and 
corridors was so great that finding a seat was out 
of the question. People were glad to stand, if only 
to enjoy the beauty of the scene. One of Manhat- 
tan's newest and most fashionable hostelries, the 
interior decorations and furnishings were on a scale 
of magnificence to be seen nowhere else in the 
world. At night when everything was lit up, the 
place seemed a veritable fairyland. The vast, lux- 
uriously appointed salons, opening one into another, 
presented a wonderful vista of gold and white, with 
splendid mural paintings and graceful marble stat- 
uary, all reflected in a thousand mirrors — magnified 
by the crystal radiance of a half-million soft electric 
globes. Through the long corridors, with their 
thick rich carpets and silken hangings, beautiful 
women, magnificently gowned, delicately perfumed 
and laden with priceless jewels passed, so many 
human flowers, into the wonderful Louis XV rcs- 
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taurant where the Tzigane orchestra played a 
dreamy Strauss waltz. 

It was almost eight o'clock when Baron de Cham- 
pigny, after dining with Max Rosenstein in a se- 
cluded comer of the men's cafi, pushed his way 
through the throng and making his way to the ele- 
vator, proceeded up to his rooms on the tenth floor. 
His appointment with Mr. Hardcraft was for eight. 
It was nearly that now. The cashier might be 
expected any minute. 

Opening the door of his suite he went in, and 
handed his hat and cane to the Japanese valet who 
ran obsequiously forward. 

"Anyone call, Okanu?" he demanded. 

"No-sir. Please-sir!" 

"Anyone telephoned?" 

"No, sir. Please, sir!" 

Passing from the private hall into the large sit- 
ting-room, comfortable looking with its dark Flem- 
ish oak furniture, red leather easy chairs and open 
chimney with logs burning, the Baron went up to 
the buflFet and poured out a glass of cognac. Toss- 
ing off the contents at a g^lp he took a cigarette 
and deliberately lit it, while the valet stood by in 
respectful silence. 

The Baron threw himself into an armchair. 
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"I expect a gentleman here presently/' he saiA 

"Yes, sir. Please, sir." 

**You can bring cigars, whiskey, vichy and 
cracked ice." 

"Yes, sir. Please, sir." 

**You needn't wait up. I shan't need you." 

"Yes, sir. Please, sir." 

"And Okanu." 

"Yes, sir." 

"If you hear any loud voices — disputes of any 
kind — you needn't mind — do you understand?" 

The valet gave his master a keen, quick look out 
of the comer of his slanting Asiatic eyes. He had 
not been in Baron de Champigny's service all this 
time for nothing. 

The Japanese went out, noiselessly and stealth- 
ily, and his master, with one eye on the clock, puffed 
meditatively at his cigarette. 

'*What's the old man up to now?" he muttered 
uneasily to himself. "Can he have found out any- 
thing? This talk of wanting me to help him in a 
new clue is, of course, only a bluff. It is simply 
an excuse for coming here. I wonder if he could 
possibly " 

Stopping short, he glanced toward a comer of 
the room where there was a large steamer trunk. 
Rising quickly he went over to where it was and 
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taking a key from his pocket, inserted it in the 
lock. Pulling up the lid, he disclosed a number of 
packages done up in brown paper and laid together 
in rows. The trunk was so tightly packed with 
them that there was not an inch of room for more. 
He did not attempt to disturb them, but stood feast- 
ing his eyes on them. 

"Another few days," he muttered, "and all dan- 
ger will be over. Rosenstein has found a purchaser 
for all of them. On Monday they'll be out of my 
possession and I'll have the cash." 

Suddenly he heard a noise. Looking up he saw 
the Japanese. The man had entered the room 
stealthily and stood watching him. The Baron let 
the lid drop hurriedly and advanced angrily 
toward the man. 

"What do you mean by entering without knock- 
ing?" 

The valet smiled, impudently, defiantly. 

"I want know what I get — my share, please." 

"What do you mean, you impudent rascal?" 

The Japanese shrugged his shoulders. 

"I poor man. You rich — get rich in one 
night. Big fortune in that trunk. Didn't I help in 
empty house? I want half." 

"Hush !" 

The Baron put up a warning hand as a sign of 
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caution. AMiy had he been such a fool as to trust 
the fellow ? Furiously he exclaimed : 

"Half? You must be crazy. You'll get what I 
choose to give you and no more. Get out of here, 
or ITl '' 



A puny, delicate little chap, the valet was no 
match for the Baron when it came to a physical 
cncoimter, so he did not dare disobey. He went out, 
a malevolent smile hovering about his bloodless 
lips. 

Once more left alone the Baron started to pace 
nervously up and down the room. As the time 
grew nearer for the final disposal of the bonds he 
became more and more uneasy. Suppose something 
went wrong. Yet what could go wrong? Rosen- 
stein had found a purchaser. A few days more 
and the bonds would be off his hands. The game 
had gone too far to draw back now. He must see 
the thing through. He was a fool to trust the Jap. 
He might betray him. Yet he didn't think he would 
for selfish reasons of his own. His record was 
none too clean. He had no desire for a police in- 
quiry into his past. Suppose the cashier had dis- 
covered something, what could he do? If he be- 
came too troublesome there was always a way of 
quieting him. Old men had been known to disap- 
pear before now. He was certainly troublesome — 
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this old watch-dog. He had not given up the scent 
one minute since the day the Bank was robbed. 

Suddenly he heard the sound of the front door 
bell. Hastily closing down the lid of the trunk, 
he went back to his chair near the fire. 

Outside in the hall he heard the sound of voices 
and a moment later the valet opened the door, ush- 
ering in Mr. Hardcraft. 

The Baron rose ceremoniously to greet the vis- 
itor, extending his hand which the cashier pre- 
tended not to see. Unruffled by the snub, the 
Frenchman waved his hand to a chair. 

"Take a seat " 

"Thank you, I will." 

The old man sat down and while his host turned 
his back a moment to make sure that the valet had 
closed the door properly, he gave a rapid glance 
around the room. Everything was characteristic 
of the man. Playing cards scattered over the floor 
and glasses and decanters not yet cleared away sug- 
gested an all-night poker game the evening before. 
On the walls pictures of chorus girls struggled for 
precedence with racing charts. On a bureau were 
cravats, gloves, collars, shirts — all in hopeless con- 
fusion. Wandering about the room, the cashier's 
eyes lighted on the steamer trunk and a thrill went 
through him. 
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If tbe bonds arc still here." he thought to him- 
sdf. *lbey are in that trunk. It's the only safe 
place he has to keep them in."* 

Having cxxne to that conclusion, he was unable 
to keep h:s eyes from going in the direction of the 
tnmk. It fascinated him. 

'*Ha\-e a cigar f* said the Baron, making an effort 
to appear at ease. 

*'Thank you — ^I don't smoke cigars." 

He spoke in a curt, defiant tone that the other 
could not fail to notice. The Baron's uneasiness 
grew. Silence followed, each man closely watching 
the other, as if ready to take quick advantage of 
every opening in the other's armor. Presently, 
when the silence grew too awkward, Mr. Hard- 
craft said : 

"No doubt you were surprised to hear from me 
todav. Baron?*' 

The Frenchman carelessly flecked the ash from 
his cigarette. 

"CMi, nothing surprises me." 

The old man watched him closely. 

"I thought you'd be glad to hear the news." 

"What news." 

"That I've discovered an important due." 

The Baron shrugged his shoulders. Sarcastically 
he replied: 
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"I ought to consider myself flattered at being 
taken into your confidence in this way, but really, 
my dear sir, I don't see that it concerns me one way 
or another. What have I to do with the affair?'' 

"You may have a good deal to do with it before 
we get through," retorted the old man. 

The Baron changed color. 

** What do you mean ?" he demanded. 

The cashier smiled grimly. It was his turn now. 
He had the whip hand and he would have no mercy. 
Quietly he said: 

"If you don't mind, I will smoke a cigarette." 

The Baron looked up in surprise. Taking out 
his gold case and presenting it he said : 

'Certainly. I thought you didn't smoke." 
1 don't," retorted the cashier as he took a cigar- 
ette out. "I merely want to make a comparison." 

"A comparison ?" echoed the Frenchman puzzled. 
"What do you mean?" 

After examining the cigarette closely for a min- 
ute, Mr. Hardcraft looked up at his host. Regard- 
ing him fixedly he said : 

"Do you recall on the day following the robbery 
the police captain asked me if I had found any- 
thing in or about the vault when I first discovered 
that it had been robbed ?" 
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The Baron grew more and more restless and 
uneasy. Nervously he stammered : 

"Yes — you replied that you had found nothing." 

The cashier shook his head. Taking out his 
pocketbook, he said grimly: 

"No — you're mistaken there. I said I had found 
the half-consumed fragment of a cigarette." 

The old man watched closely the Frenchman's 
face to see what effect it would have upon him and 
it seemed to him that the Baron changed color as 
he said : 

"But you told the Police Captain you had thrown 
the fragment away." 

The old man chuckled as he tapped his pocket- 
book. 

"I told him so — ^because I wanted to follow the 
clue in my own way. But I have it safe — right 
here." Looking fixedly at his host he added 
quickly : "You understand now why I wish to make 
a comparison ?" 

Biting his lips in an effort to control his face 
muscles, the Baron gave a forced laugh. Care- 
lessly he said : 

"I don't quite catch the drift. Isn't one cigarette 
exactly like another?" 

The cashier shook his head as slowly he unfolded 
the paper that contained the burnt remnant and 
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compared it carefully with the new one the Baron 
had just given him. 

"No, Baron — all cigarettes are not alike. This 
cigarette I found in the vault has one peculiarity 
which I have never seen in any other cigarette — 
that narrow zigzag gold band at the extreme edge 
of the mouth-piece. I made inquiries in the trade 
and they tell me that there is only one dealer in 
this country who imports that brand of Turkish 
cigarette. Possibly you are familiar with the brand. 
Baron. I see that you smoke the same cigarette.*' 

The Frenchman, now pale as death, his hands 
trembling, rose from his chair. 

"What do you mean to insinuate, sir?" 

Mr. Hardcraft also rose, grim and determined. 
The old watch-dog was thoroughly aroused in him. 
Now he was on the scent, he would not rest till 
he had run his quarry to earth. Old as he was, he 
did not know the meaning of the word fear. It 
was not the first time he had confronted a criminal 
alone, and made him disgorge without the help of 
the police and he intended to make c try at it now. 

"I mean — Baron de Champigny or whatever else 
you call yourself — that your game is up. I mean 
that I have evidence enough to have you indicted 
for the theft of the Bank's securities." 
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The Frenchman staggered back as though he had 
received a blow. 

"Are you crazy?" he gasped when he had some- 
what recovered. 

Mr. Hardcraft smiled. 

"Do you want me to tell you more — that I know 
you leased the empty premises next door to the 
Bank and bored a tunnel through the cellar right 
into our outer vault ? I have one witness who can 
identify you as the man who paid deposit on the 
house under a false name. I have another witness 
who will testify that all the securities stolen from 
the vault were in your possession " 

"Rosenstein has betrayed me !" cried the French- 
man. 

Mr. Hardcraft chuckled. 

"You see — ^you accuse yourself. Those securities 
were oflfered to me— disguised as a farmer — at half 
price." 

"So you were the country investor Rosenstein 
spoke about?" 

"I have other witnesses whose testimony will be 
equally damning when the time comes." 

The Baron gave a forced laugh. 

"You should have been a detective, mon cher 
monsieur. Really your talents lie all in that direc- 
tion." 
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"It is no laughing matter, sir," interrupted the 
cashier sternly. "Do you realize that you face 
twenty years or more in State prison?" 

The Baron grew serious. His face was set and 
pale. 

"Well," he said hoarsely, "what do you want me 
to do?" 

"We demand that you return immediately all the 
money and securities you stole ?" 

The Frenchman laughed mockingly. Insolently 
he retorted: 

"And suppose I deny the charge, suppose I insist 
that It is only the crazy invention of an old madman, 
insanely prejudiced against me — what then?" 

"Then," said the cashier firmly, "you will be ar- 
rested directly I can swear out a warrant." 

The Baron looked up quickly. So no complaint 
had been made as yet to the police. Apparently 
this old watch-dog had confided in no one. As 
this slowly dawned on the Frenchman, a cunning, 
dangerous light came into his hawk-like eyes. 
Quickly he said : 

"Will you forego the prosecution if I do return 
the securities?" 

"That I can^t say. I have no authority to make 
any such promise. But I will take the matter up 

with the directors of the Bank and " 
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The Baron laughed mockingly. 

"The directors ! What do I care for your direc- 
tors. I have the bonds — ^that is the main thing. 
Send me to jail for twenty years. I'll have a for- 
tune to spend when I come out." 

The fellow's insolence was intolerable. The 
cashier's fingers were itching to get at the thief's 
throat, but outwardly he remained calm. 

Where are the securities?" he asked quietly. 
Well hidden, I assure you," said the Baron, 
watching him closely. "Do you think I'd be fool 
enough to leave them round here?" 

Suddenly Mr. Hardcraft made a quick movement 
in the direction of the trunk. It was only a wild 
guess at best. But the strategy was successful. In- 
stinctively the Baron moved in the same direction, 
barring the way. 

"So that's where they are, eh?" exclaimed the 
cashier triumphantly as he pointed to the trunk. 

The Baron's face was convulsed with mingled 
fear and passion. Was this fortune about to slip 
through his fingers after all the pains and danger he 
had incurred to secure it ? He still had a chance to 
make a safe get-away. No one but the cashier sus- 
pected him. Nothing could be easier than to throt- 
tle the old man, bind and gag him and get out of the 
city before an alarm could be given. They were 
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all alone on the top floor of the hotel. No one 
would hear if he did make a fuss. It was a risk 
worth taking. 

Suddenly turning, he ran to the door and locked 
it. Then coming back to his visitor, a vicious, de- 
termined expression on his face, he said ironically: 

"Don't you think, cher monsieur, it was a some- 
what rash thing to do to come to a man's rooms 
like this under the pretense of asking his advice 
and then abuse his hospitality by accusing him of 
theft?" 

There was menace in his tone, and the cashier 
realized his danger. He was alone with an un- 
scrupulous scoundrel — ^a man much younger and 
more vigorous than himself and who in his des- 
perate situation would be likely to stop at nothing. 
But he did not falter. No threats could shake the 
old watch-dog off. Assistance might come at any 
moment. Mr. Chalmers had promised to be there at 
8.30. Glancing at the clock he saw that it was 
close on that now. He might arrive any moment. 
Meantime, he would try to temporize. 

Pretending not to notice the Baron's aggressive 
manner, he said calmly : 

"You had better consider the offer I made. Give 
back the securities intact and I will do my best to 
secure immunity for you. I have considerable in- 
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fluence with the directors, you know. They usually * 
listen to me. You have no hope of getting away 
with the money. It is far better than going to 
jail. What do you say?" 

His words were lost on the Baron, who, losing 
his temper entirely, no longer listened to what the 
old man was saying. Snatching from the table the 
silk muffler which he himself had been wearing with 
his dress coat that evening, he advanced stealthily 
toward his visitor with obvious design. 

"What do you say ?" repeated the cashier, slowly 
retreating. He was quick to see what the French- 
man intended to do and as the other came forward 
he drew back. 

The answer which came from the Frenchman's 
lips sounded like a hiss. 

"I say I refuse, damn you! I've got the bonds 
and ril get away with them. Tomorrow I will be 
gone, and the bonds too. But before I go I must 
take care of you. I can't let you go out from 
here spreading stories like that about me all over 
the town and perhaps going to the police. You're 
fond of talking, cher monsieur. I'm going to quiet 
you a little." 

The cashier, still retreating, anxiously eyed the 
clock. Warily watching his opponent he dodged 
cleverly behind the table, but the Frenchman, more 
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agile on his feet, followed him as the hawk its 
prey. 

"Don't be alarmed/' he said, "I'm not going to 
hurt you — only quiet you a little till I have time to 
get away." 

Suddenly he made a quick vault over the table, 
a feat worthy of an acrobat. But quick as he was, 
he was no match for the cashier. With an agility 
amazing in a man of his years, Hardcraft sprang 
back and slipping his hand into his side pocket, pulled 
out a revolver. 

The Baron fell back. Never for a moment sus- 
pecting that his aged visitor was armed he was com- 
pletely taken by surprise. The old man was made 
of sterner stuflf thjin he imagined. Different tactics 
were necessary. Two could play at that game. It 
was to be a duel and the best man would get the 
bonds. 

Quick as a flash, he dropped the muffler and his 
hand went to his hip picket. But the cashier was 
watching his every movement. 

"Drop that!" he commanded sternly. "Hands 
up!" 

Reluctantly, not daring to disobey, the French- 
man put up his hands. 

At the same moment there was a loud knocking 
at the door. Someone outside was trying to get in. 
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Still covering his adversary with a revolver, the 
cashier backed towards the door and quickly un- 
locked it. The Japanese valet rushed in, followed 
by Mr. Chalmers. 

'What's the door locked for? What's the mat- 
ter?" demanded the banker, looking from one to 
the other. 

Hardcraft lowered his revolver. Pointing to 
the Frenchman, who now at the end of his resist- 
ance had collapsed into a chair, he said calmly : 

"There's the man who stole the Bank's bonds — 
your friend, the Baron." 

Mr. Chalmers looked incredulous. 

"What's this— impossible!" 

"I have suspected him from the outset," went 
on the cashier. "But I said nothing and bided my 
time. Finally I found traces of timnelling in the 
empty house next door. That's how he gained ac- 
cess to the vault. The securities he was trying to 
sell through his friend Rosenstein. A nice pair, 
they are! I have more than enough evidence to 
convict him." 

"And the stolen securities," demanded the presi- 
dent anxiously. "Where are they?" 

The Japanese valet came forward and pointed to 
the trunk in the corner. 

There they are, please sir !" he exclaimed. Glar- 
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ing vindictively at his employer he went on : "Ah. 
you play me trick, eh ? I help you dig in the empty 
house. I do everything for you — tell lies, every- 
thing, and you cheat me. I'll go on the witness 
stand, even if I go to prison." 

The president turned to the Baron. Sternly he 
said: 

"What have you to say, Champigny, is this 
truer 

The Frenchman maintained his sullen attitude. 
Finally with a curse he exclaimed: 

"Yes, damn you — a few more hours and I would 
have got away." 

The banker turned to Mr. Hardcraft. 

"Then Stanton is innocent?" 

"Absolutely.** 

"My God !" exclaimed the president. "How blind 
Fvebeenr 

While the men were talking the Baron, thinking 
they were not keeping close watch on him, made a 
stealthy movement in the direction of the door. 

"No you don't," exclaimed the cashier, covering 
him with a revolver. Turning quickly to the valet 
while Mr. Chalmers went to verify the contents of 
the trunk, he said: 

"Telephone for the police !" 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

THE Tombs is never a cheerful place, not even 
when its grim walls are bathed in the warm 
sunshine of a perfect spring day. Under 
leaden skies and the murk and mist of a stormy 
morning the grey, fortress-like edifice loomed up 
even more sinister and forbidding. A southeaster 
had been blowing all night. The rain came down in 
torrents. The deluge of water, finding no way of 
escape through the choked-up gutters, rushed down 
Centre Street like a mill sluice. The few persons 
who ventured out sought all shelter possible as they 
made their way with difficulty against the boisterous 
wind. 

Inside the prison it made no difference what kind 
of weather was outside. Sunshine or stprm, it mat- 
tered little to the unfortimate inmates in their bare 
cells. They never got a glimpse of the sky or smelt 
the breath of Heaven once they entered the prison's 
heavy steel gate. 

On each of the six tiers stretched, in the form 
of an ellipse, the rows of cells. Around them ran a 
broad corridor, flanked on the right by high walls 
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with small barred windows. The cells were painted 
yellow and in the upper part of the door were broad 
slits through which one could see what was going 
on inside. The interior of each cell was a narrow 
space about ten feet long by six wide. The only 
furnishings were a folding cot with blanket, a wash 
bowl and lavatory. Each cell had its occupant — 
men and youths of all ages. Some were reading, 
some playing cards. Some were lying asleep, per- 
haps dreaming of home, but most of them leaning 
dejectedly against the stout steel bars that stood 
between them and freedom. 

In cell 38 on the third tier a man sat dejectedly 
on the cot, his head buried in his hands. On all 
sides of him were sounds to attract his attention — 
the laughter and curses of fellow prisoners, the 
sharp commands of the prison guards, the general 
bustle and routine noises of a big city institution, 
housing over a thousand unwilling guests. Stanton 
heard everything, but he paid no heed. Utterly de- 
jected, rebellious and furious at this unjust perse- 
cution of which he was the victim, he wondered 
when he would be able to vindicate himself. His 
arrest and imprisonment had come as a crushing 
blow. Had it not been for the encouragement Mar- 
jorie constantly brought him, he would have given 
way long ago. Her visits were as frequent as the 
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rules of the prison allowed and as long as she was 
there to cheer him, he did not entirely abandon hope. 
He knew from her that Mr. Hardcraft was working 
in his behalf and that there was a chance of justice 
being done. Certain evidence had been found that 
might free him, but the moments of doubt and un- 
certainty he still had to live through were terrible- 
The very injustice of the whole affair revolted him. 
Why should he be punished in this way? Aware 
of his own innocence, he rebelled at the thought of 
being punished for another's crime. He wondered 
how many unforttmates had served long terms for 
"crimes" they never committed to satisfy the clamor 
of police and public for a victim. 

He was plunged in these gloomy reflections when 
suddenly the door grating was darkened by a 
shadow and a cheering voice exclaimed : 

"Well, sir knight — ^how are you this morning?" 
He sprang to his feet, all signs of discouragement 
gone. His face beaming, he exclaimed : 

"You've come again? Oh, how good you are!'* 
Marjorie smiled, as she wrung out her soaked 
skirts. 

"You'd think so if you saw the kind of day it is 
outside. I was nearly drowned crossing Centre 
Street. I didn't like to bring the car right to the 
prison gate, so I had George stop a short distance 
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away. There's a regular cyclone blowing outside." 

"Any news?" he asked eagerly. 

She shook her head sadly. 

"There is nothing new, as far as I know. Mr. 
Hardcraft has been absent from the office for the 
last two days on mysterious business. He is fol- 
lowing some clue, but I don't know what it is. I 
have called to see him several times, but he's always 
out. Yesterday he telephoned asking father to meet 
him somewhere. When I left home this morning 
father had not yet returned. I suppose it was 
something important in connection with the rob- 
bery. We can only hope for the best — and 
wait " 

A weary smile lit up the young man's face. 

"Wait — ^yes. I have waited so long I can wait a 
little longer. How can I ever thank you enough for 
all you've done? Don't think me impatient." 

Gently she took his hand, and the tears sprang 
to her eyes as she answered softly: 

"Who should do it if not I? Am I not your 
affianced wife ? Does not this indignity and discom- 
fort you have been put to hurt me as well as you ?" 

"Of course it's only a question of time," he went 
dn hopefully. "I am confident of being cleared 
finally. The truth must come out eventually." 

"Of course it must," she replied. "Mr. Hard- 
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craft assured me that everything would come out 
aU right." 

The young man nodded. Gratefully, he ex- 
claimed : 

"It's wonderful what interest the old man has 
taken in the case, isn't it ? But for him what chance 
would I have of clearing myself? I have no 
friends, not even a lawyer. I always did Mr. Hard- 
craft an injustice. I thought him unreasonable, 
selfish^ overbearing. Now I know better. Of 
course," he added, with a smile, "I realize that he's 
not doing it all for my sake." 

Marjorie gave a little nervous laugh. 

"Yes — it's for my sake he's going to all this 
trouble. He has loved me ever since I was a little 
girl. Besides, now he knows that I love you and 
am engaged to you, he already looks on you as 
one of the family. But apart from that, he is 
interested in all such cases. The robbery wounded 
his pride. I knew he would never rest until he has 
ferretted out the thief. That's why we call him the 
watch-dog." 

"What worries me most," went on Stanton, "is 
the delay in my getting off to Argentina. I prom- 
ised Mr. Lascelles that I would sail on the Oceana. 
He expects me to be half way there by this time. 
What will he think of me when his manager cables 
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him that I have not arrived? He surely will think 
I've absconded with his $3,000." 

"Where is the money?" inquired Marjorie. 

"The police took it from me when they arrested 
me. I suppose I'll get it back when they find 
they've no case against me." 

"How absurd of father thinking that the posses- 
sion of that money was a point against you! As if 
you could fabricate such a story!" 

"All the same," said the young man gloomily, "it 
would make things easier for me if Mr. Lascelles 
could be found. He'd clear everything up in a few 
minutes." 

"Mr. Hardcraft is advertising for him," said 
Marjorie. "He may turn up any moment." 

At that moment there was a noise of a scuffle 
in the corridor rotmd the comer. The sound of 
doors clanging mingled ominously with a prisoner's 
hysterical weeping and the sharp commands of the 
prison guards. The sound brought Marjorie to a 
realization of where she was and it made her 
tremble. 

"What a dreadful place!" she whispered appre- 
hensively. 

"Oh, that's nothing," smiled the young man. 
"One soon gets accustomed to that. Yesterday 
there was great excitement." 
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"What was it?" 

"A prisoner escaped." 
'Escaped ?" 

'Yes. A burglar named Jackson who had just 
been sentenced to a long term. An outside con- 
federate had a visitor's pass and with this the man 
managed to get past the guards and escape. You 
should have heard the commotion when it was 
discovered that he had got clear away." 

"I wish it had been you/' she smiled. 

Stanton shook his head. 

"Not I," he exclaimed. "When I leave here, it 
must be with head erect — ^not as a miserable fugi- 
tive from justice." 

Marjorie looked at him proudly. 

"It's just like you to say that." 

The young man smiled at her, and there came 
into his eyes a look which, as they met hers, made 
the yoimg girl's pulse beat rapidly. Gently he 
asked : 

"Won't you grow tired of this weary, discourag- 
ing wait?" 

She shook her head. 

"Never." 

Extending his hand through the narrow bars, 
he clasped her hand and pressed it tenderly. For 
them, it took the place of an embrace. 
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"I love you — I love you," he exclaimed passion- 
ately. "Isn't it cruel that we should be kept apart 
in this way?" 

"It isn't for long, love. Have patience!" she 
murmured. 

"I can't wait!" he exclaimed fiercely. "Some- 
times I think I shall go mad." 

"Don't say that, dear," she protested softly. 
"Everything will be made right in the end. I feel 
it will." 

He made no reply, but hung his head in patient 
resignation, and as she watched him in the sub- 
dued, uncertain light of the prison corridor and 
noted the deep lines that many a sleepless night had 
left on his handsome face, her heart went out to 
him in womanly sympathy. At that moment she 
could have thrown herself sobbing on his breast. 
Never had she been so sure that she loved him as 
now. Suddenly she was filled with an ecstatic feel- 
ing that stirred her very soul. She knew that she 
loved this man truly, unselfishly. She loved him all 
the more because he had suffered and come through 
the fire, his honor unscathed. She knew what his 
life and temptations had been. Safely she could 
entrust her happiness to such a man and in imagina- 
tion she had a glimpse into the future, a long, 
happy life spent at his side, she his helpmate and 
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companion, the mother of his children, always ready 
to aid and encourage him in whatever field of activ- 
ity he made his life work. 

Stanton seemed to guess what was passing in 
her mind for he looked at her and smiled. For 
some time they just stood there, not speaking, con- 
tent merely to be near each other, understanding 
each other perfectly, until to her amazement, Mar- 
jorie found that her time as visitor was up. She 
had been there an hour, but it had only seemed like 
a few minutes. The keeper had already warned her 
once and she was preparing lo say goodbye when 
suddenly they heard the sound of approaching fbot- 
steps. Several persons were talking in louder tones 
than was usually permitted in the prison corridors. 
Looking up Marjorie beheld Mr. Hardcraf t com- 
ing quickly towards the cell followed by her father, 
the head warden, and a gentleman whom she did 
not know. 

"Good news!" cried the cashier as he came up, 
almost breathless. 

"What?" exclaimed the young girl eagerly. 

"We've found the thief!" 

"The thief found?" she echoed, incredulous. 

"Yes. It's a long story. You'll hear all about it 
later." 

"Then Robert goes free?" she cried. 
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"Of course, as soon as our lawyers can get out 
a writ." 

Half fainting, the young girl fell right into her 
father's arms. Bending anxiously over his daugh- 
ter, the banker whispered: 

"Forgive me, dear. I was too hasty. You were 
right. We know now that he is innocent. How 
can I repair the injustice done?" 

"By righting the wrong as soon as you can, and 
letting us be happy together," she murmured in a 
low tone. 

"I will — I will," he answered. 

Marjorie rushed to the cell grating. Excitedly 
she called out : 

"Robert, dear— did you hear the good news? 
They've caught the thief. They know you are inno- 
cent. The lawyers are now at work to secure your 
release." 

"Thank God!" exclaimed the young man. 

The president approached the old cashier. With 
more genuine feeling than he was in the habit of 
showing he said : 

"Hardcraft, I can't express all I would like to 
say about the part you have taken in this affair. We 
all owe you a debt we shall never be able to repay. 
I personally feel I owe you a public apology. I 
was impatient with you at times, positively rude in 
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fact. I thought you unpractical, irreconcilably 
wedded to old-fashioned ideas. But you were 
right and I was wrong. I failed to see things as 
clearly as you saw them. You were faithful to 
your trust at all times. Never for a moment did 
you relax your vigilance. Never did you forget 
that you were what we have all affectionately called 
you for years — the watch-dog of the Bank. Fraud 
or crime had little chance to get past you. The 
Baron has foimd this out to his cost. I, as presi- 
dent, have lamentably failed in my duty. I per- 
mitted myself to be carried away. I confess I was 
wrong. I feel heartily ashamed of myself. If the 
Bank has emerged from this affair without serious 
loss, it is not due to me, but to you. I shall say 
the same to the Board of Directors, and no doubt 
they will pass a resolution which will stand per- 
manently on the minutes giving you the full credit 
you deserve." 

The old cashier flushed to the roots of his silvery 
white hair. It was perhaps the first time in his 
long career that anyone had sung his praise in this 
fashion. Embarrassed, not knowing exactly what 
reply to make, he growled: 

"Nonsense, nonsense. I enjoyed the sport of it. 
The fellow was no good. I saw that the instant I 
laid eyes on him." 
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"Who are you talking about?" demanded Mar- 
jorie, putting her hand lovingly on the old man's 
arm. 

"Why — of your friend the Baron. Didn't you 
know he's the man who broke into the vault and 
stole the securities? Why, to be sure, how stupid 
of me. How could you know, if no one told you?" 

Struck speechless with amazement, Marjorie 
stared from one to the other. 

'Baron de Champigny !" she gasped. 
'No more a Baron than you are a Baroness, my 
child," broke in Mr. Chalmers. "Since his arrest 
last night, I have learned a lot about him. His 
picture is in the rogues' gallery. He served a prison 
sentence ten years ago for forgery. He has gone 
under various aliases, usually adopting a distin- 
guished name to fit his foreign, aristocratic appear- 
ance. The police say he was bom in Hoboken. His 
father was a French waiter." 

Stunned by the disclosure, Marjorie went over 
to the cell door. 

"Did you hear that, Robert ?" 

"What an escape you've had, darling !" 

Too much agitated to say an}rthing, Marjorie 
took the old cashier's hand and carried it to her 
lips. 

"Macca, dear — how can Robert and I ever be 
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grateful enough to you? Fve avoided a worse fate 
than death." 

Affectionately the old man patted the girl's head. 

"Be happy with the man you've chosen, child — 
that's how you can repay me. My happiness will 
be in seeing you happy." 

Mr. Hardcraf t now turned to the stranger accom- 
panying them. 

"Come, Mr. Lascelles — here's your man." 

"Mr. Lascelles!" cried Marjorie, turning to the 
old cashier, her eyes opening wide with joyous 
surprise. "Then you've found the Argentina ranch 
owner !" 

Hardcraft chuckled. 

"There's nobody we can't find when we set our 
mind on it." Introducing the stranger he said: 
"Mr. Lascelles — Miss Chalmers." 

Marjorie held out her hand. She was so de- 
lighted she could have kissed him. 

"We have hunted high and low for you, Mr. 
Lascelles," she laughed. 

The Spaniard, a tall, handsome man, bowed 
courteously. 

"So I hear, Senorita. I am very sorry, but I was 
away out west, many miles from telegraph or rail- 
roads. It was only by chance that I saw the adver- 
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tisement in a stray copy of the Herald. I jumped 
at once on a train and here I am/' 

Marjorie led him to the door of the cell. 

"Robert!" she called out, "here's a friend to see 
you." 

The young man came to the little window and 
peered out. For a moment he stared at the stranger 
as if dazed. Then uttering a great shout, he cried : 

"Mr. Lascelles! At last— at last!" 

It was too much for his nerves. Breaking down, 
he suddenly disappeared from the door and they 
heard him inside the cell, weeping hysterically, like 
a child. 

Visibly moved, Marjorie stood by the cell door, 
trying to comfort him. 

"Let him cry," said Hardcraft. "It'll do him 
good. He'd bust but for those tears." 

Mr. Chalmers watched the scene with a moist- 
ened eye. He could not help but feel he was largely 
responsible for the physical torture and mental 
distress the young man had been put to. Stubborn- 
ness and obstinacy had blinded him completely. 
He had allowed himself to be hoodwinked and in- 
fluenced by an unscrupulous scoundrel. A shudder 
ran through him as he thought what his own daugh- 
ter had escaped. His conscience troubled him. To 
further his ambition he had nearly sacrificed .his 
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only child. What could he do to atone ? He would 
do all in his power to redeem his past neglect. He 
would stop at nothing to render Marjorie happy. 
If she loved Stanton, there was no reason she should 
not marry him. She had plenty of money for 
two, and her husband could come into the Bank and 
help build it up to still further prosperity. 

Marjorie was smiling at her lover who, ashamed 
of his weakness, now stood at the grating grasping 
her hand, and still gazing at the Spaniard as if still 
doubting he was of flesh and blood. Hoarsely he 
said: 

"Did they tell you, sir, why I couldn't get away 
on the Oceana? The police have your money. 
You understand, don't you?" 

"Yes — I understand," laughed the big ranchman. 
"That's nothing. These little things will happen. 
We'll soon have you out of this and then you and I 
will sail together for Argentina." 

Mr. Chalmers shook his head. Quickly he in- 
terrupted : 

"No — he won't do that. We can't spare him 
from New York. Didn't you know that Mr. Stan- 
ton and my daughter are engaged? He is coming 
back to the Bank as vice president, and with his 
help we'll make it the biggest and safest financial 
institution in the world." 
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"Don't forget Macca, papa," said Marjorie, put- 
ting her arm affectionately round the old cashier's 
neck. 

"Of course not," laughed the president, "how 
could we do without our dear old watch-dog?" 



THE END 
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